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Chattanooga High School. See “The Gifted Make Wise Choices.” 


Conference Report: SPOTLIGHTING TENNESSEE HIGH SCHOOLS 








make “PLAY and EXERCISE” ............ 


INTERESTING, ENJOYABLE, SAFE and HEALTHFUL 


“JUNGLEGYM" 


The Perfect Playground Device 


nag 
aad 


Leading authorities in education, recreation, health and so- 
cial work everywhere for years have heaped unrestrained 
praise on the "Junglegym" Climbing Structure. 


The "Junglegym" Climbing Structure, with more than ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION child-play-hours without one single 
serious accident, brings into use every important muscle of 
the body and it may be used the year around, winter in- 
cluded. No other piece of playground equipment can ap- 
proach its economy record in capacity, in ground area re- 
quired and in cost of maintenance. There are no moving 
parts—nothing to wear out, nothing to replace, nothing to 
oil, nothing to adjust. 





The present model of the ''Junglegym'’ Climbing Structure 
was designed to meet the requirements of the safety engi- 
neers of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 





No. 4 “JUNGLEGYM” Capacity—50 Children. Length, 8’-4", Width 6’-3, Height Installed, 
Outside Wall 8’-6’. Tower 10’-6”. Price ............ (FOB Factory) ...........$159.00 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The No. 240 Merry-Go-Round is noiseless in operation. Side 
sway and wobble are eliminated by use of special bearings. 
Tested malleable iron fittings insure greater strength and safety. 
30 children can be safely accommodated on the No. 240 Merry- 


Go-Round. 





SPECIFICATIONS:—Overall diameter 10 feet. Center post 44 inches high, installed. Seat boards 2 inches thick, 12 inches 
wide, kiln dried selected hardwood, finished with two coats of "Seat Board Green" enamel; height from ground 18 inches. 


No. 240 Merry-Go-Round ..........(F. O. B. Factory) .....................$152.00 
— ORDER FROM — 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennesseo Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT . 





Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 


P ERSON AL or more .. . from Fellow 
LO ANS Teachers .. . on Signature, 


Auto or Furniture! 





TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by !200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 
Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Easter and income tax time will soon be here—let T.P.I.C. ease vor 





your payment problem by consolidation. Your monthly payments PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
and costs can be reduced as well as having one creditor. pms 20 Pay 24 Pay 
No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- (Exclude 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your Aad 
ug. 
fellow teachers. coenae pom eo 
$ 400.00 24.00 20.00 
J 
TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. ; 500.00 30.00 25.00 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers — _ _ 36.00 30.00 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager our eke by ype Surieg 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. $ noon - 








Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 





I Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. ! 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 


| ull Name: 


| Spouse's Name: 
Home Address: 


EMPLOYED BY: 


NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 

















poy System cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
a or is vide a convenient and economical manner of 
i ounty System consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 


| Name of School 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 
. 20 Payment Plan 
Specify— } 94 Payment Plan 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 
Signature 





ments can remain within planned budgets. 

Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 

on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 

Very truly yours, 

TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 
C. B. Scoggins, 


General Manager 
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HORACE MANN COMPANIES 


have 
Something New for Investors 


Investigate the investment program offered by Horace 
Mann Fund, Inc. Horace Mann Fund, Inc., seeks to pro- 
vide an investment program in which relative stability 
of principal and reasonable income are combined with 
the possibility of long term growth. Investors are free 
to increase or decrease their holdings at any time. 


HORACE MANN FUND, INC. 
A Diversified 
Managed Investment 


Business Enterprise 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW. YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED. 


W. O. Evers, State Manager, Horace Mann Fund, Inc. 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Please send me free information about Mutual Fund in- 


vesting. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY TENNESSEE 





Investigate Horace Mann’s special plan for you. 


AUTO, HOSPITALIZATION, SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT INCOME 
SAVINGS PLAN, MUTUAL FUND, FIRE, LIFE INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 






uN 


Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 











Favorite File... 


Retired TEA members are still an im- 
portant part of the professional organiza- 
tion. From many thoughtful letters received, 
we have selected these excerpts representing 
their continuing interest in the work to 
which they have devoted a lifetime, and 
the worth-while activities that fill their 
years of retirement.—Ep. 


DEAR Mr. Bass: 

Thanks a million for your kindness in 
sending me a lifetime membership in TEA. 
Mrs. Highsaw and I appreciate this honor 
more than mere words can tell. I have 
served the TEA as a member for more 
than forty years. 

Mrs. Highsaw and I are beginning our 
third year here in Washington as Librarian 
of the House of Representatives. We are 
getting a little homesick, but our work is 
interesting and I am dedicated to it. I am 
rewarded by meeting and knowing many 
members of the Senate and House. 

J. L. Hicusaw, Washington, D.C. 


I wish to express my deep appreciation 
to you and to the TEA for making me a 
life member of the TEA. 

THe TENNESSEE TEACHER has been one of 
my best loved handbooks and I am happy 
to know that I shall continue to receive it. 

Let me say to you that I am not unaware 
of the magnificant contributions your tire- 
less efforts have made to education. 

C. D. Hicxrarp, Union City 


It is pleasant, indeed, to feel that I am 
still a part of the organization of which I 
have been a member so long and to know 
that all ties have not been severed. 

I am enjoying my retirement very much, 
yet, my heart is still with children, teachers, 
and all who are interested in education. 

Male HOLListerR, Newbern 


I want to assure you that I certainly ap- 
preciate being an honorary member of such 
a worthwhile organization. 

I feel that it has done much for the 
Tennessee teachers and have faith that it 
will do much more in the future. 

OpHELIA Everett, Wallkill, New York 


Thank you for the fight you are, and 
have been making for teacher salaries. I 
believe these will finally come, but please 
make your teachers realize that there is a 
great deal more to be gained from the 
profession than mere salaries, important 
as they are. 

I am keeping quite busy. As soon as it 
is known that you are retired, you naturally 
are given all the odd jobs in the com- 
munity and the church. I am beginning to 
wonder how a community exists without a 
few retired people. I hope that all my years 
may be filled with worth-while activity. 

MyrtLe M. Hotitoway, Lebanon 
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TEA 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


President 
Shannon Faulkner Covington 
First Vice-President 
Roy W. Wallace Knoxville 
First District 
Howard McNeese Greeneville 
Second District 
Ross H. Wilson Wartburg 
Third District 
Margaret Wilson Pikeville 
Fourth District 
Ervin Thomas Shelbyville 
Fifth District 
H. H. Turpen Nashville 
Sixth District 
Eugene B. Harvill Centerville 
Seventh District 
L. G. Vaughan Ramer 
Eighth District 
Jack Brewer Tiptonville 
Ninth District 
E. C. Stimbert Memphis 
State NEA Director 
Robert G. Neil Nashville 
Past President 
J. A. Barksdale Cookeville 


STAFF 


F. E. Bass Executive Secretary 
Donap G, SAHLI Public Relations 
CHARLENE W. COLLIER Field Service 
Cavit CHESHIER Field Service 
DorotHy DuBose Publications 





bane Tennessee Teacher is published monthly 


Association, 3 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, = Ss 
Entered as second-class matter at the post. office 
at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of Mareh 3, 
1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate ef 
postage provided for by Section 1108, Act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and Boag are 
invited. Opinions expressed by the —— are 
their own, and do not necessarily reflect the 
policy of the Association. 


Membership dues, which include The Tennessee 
Teacher, $6.00 a year. Subseription to non- 
members, $1.50 a year. 


Advertising rates sent upon request. National 
advertising representative: State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chieago 1; Ill. Direct advertising may be sent 
to the editorial office. 


Copyright 1960 by the , Sanaanase Education 
Per to reproduce any por- 
tion — he Prmmer upon request. 
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2 5 
¥ the COMPLETE story i 


since 1952 and the 


Supreme Court decision | 


y Schools: 7 iz 


PROGRESS 
\ND 


PROBLEMS 








Of interest to the layman as well as the educator both in and outside the South, an 
objective report with supporting statistics on the progress and problems of Southern 
schools during the period 1952-57, published by the Southern Education Reporting 
Service. It brings into focus the complete picture of Southern education today, with- 
out discussing the pros and cons of segregation-desegregation. The first section is in 
nine chapters, written for the layman by veteran newsmen, including Pulitizer-prize- 
winning Relman Morin. The second section is in statistics for the scholar and 


educator. $475 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Peabody College 


Offers You a 
WIDE CHOICE of 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 





FULL SUMMER SESSION —June !3-August 19 
EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 13 - July 16 
LATE SUMMER TERM = —July 18-August 19 
INTERSESSION —August 22-September 2 


WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 

in specialized fields. 
Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 


ing experience of summer study at the very South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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MONITOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


DISTRIBUTED BY VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, INC. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


New Perfection in Dual Channel Design 


Spanish class at one of Tennessee's High schools where MONITOR LABORATORIES have been installed 


a 





New advances feces in cieetoonic Teaching Laboratories; MONITOR 


* Instructor's monitoring console permits instructor to send 

live and taped lessons to students; also allows instructor 

to listen or talk to any student or the entire class 

No mechanical noise of operation 

Monitor is language machine and nothing else 

Every monitor eee! is a tape duplicator 

Supreme in simplicity . . . only one mechanical, and two 

electronic controls 

No pressure pads—direct tape loading, no threading 

Automatic volume level balancing on both channels 

Rugged dependability of a field recorder 

Clean design 

Provides the dual-channel technique—most intensive teach- 

ing process known 

* Beautiful console type, sound-absorbing booths provide 
comfort and privacy (Desk type booths available where 
space is "of the essence’’) 





A MONITOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY to fit every school's need can be furnished without delay 


Call or write us for a demonstration 


VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, INC. 


2114 Eighth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee * Phone CY 7-9594 


SALES PERSONNEL 


J. J. Howell Vv. M. Chandler William (Bill) Kincaid 
Boggs Huff Bob L. Bennett James A. Davis 
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Revised and Rebuilt 


® 851 articles added, revised, or re- 
written 


@ 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


1,128 in color 


® 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised 
pages 


@ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables CoMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 ComMPTON’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

In social studies, there are new treat- 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Old and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment, Each is written for the grade where 
it is most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful 
full-color illustrations and photographs 
are used in these and in the new articles 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 





SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF 
THE 1960 COMPTON 
ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


This 44-page booklet contains three colorful 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, and 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story o 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- 
ern times. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for oo eR and princi; 


day’s Drege edu 
rewar 
Mr. Harol 


in; ee hs COMPTON Tepeensannlven For 
sid Austell ° : 





“Rita 


The 1960 Edition of 


COMPTON’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 


The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 
NEW PRINTING 
PLATES. To assure 
the clearest repro- 
duction of all pic- 
tures and type, the 
1960 CoMPTON’s 
(like every CoMP- 
TON edition) is 
printed from 
brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, 
non-glare whiter 
paper invites the 
reader and pro- 
duces greater ease 
in reading. 





NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. CoMP- & 


TON’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
CompPpTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 
parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- 
served both separately and in relation to 
the other parts of the body. 

NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- 
cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 
color which provides a quick, easy way to 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, 
based on successful classroom planning with 
CoMPToNn’s, are adaptable to any type of 
situation. 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in 
the elementary school. Free to teachers, 
librarians, and principals. 


time or during vacation periods. To- 
yor tion opens up financially 
information, write to our 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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HOW COMPTON’S REVISION 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 





1956-1960 
Major Articles added, rewritten, 
OF 000MM... 6 sss + ceeeassate-« 3,530 
New illustrations in color .......... 3,677 
| New illustrations in black and white 2,832 
S Mow Mee. i505 ss cccnnstevenacecs 1,066 
Total new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings .........cccsseee0. 7,575 
New pages added ................ 812 
Total pages changed .............. 19,322* 


*Because of our fast-changing world 

of these pages have peun waded amon 

times in the five-year period. For this reason 

the total Pages revised exceed the number 
of pages in Compton’s. 
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Departments of Every 
State and City in the 
Sa. Union Issuing 
oe eye 
tg Qa 

F. E. Compton & Com 
Dept. stot 000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

Please send me free, and without obli- 
gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton 


articles on SCIENCE, THE SCIENCES, and 
METHODS OF SCIENCE. 
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Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Important 
_ Every Advantage... Definite 
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One of the Most a 
Up-to-Date, , 
instructive 


Visual Aids! 










we of Revised 


5,000 Now arictes! | 


Biographice 
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1960 worLp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 





More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 
new or revised articles. New illustrations 
are more interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other reference set 


) Now 
in 20 


Write to your 
local World Book 





has ever been more precisely organized 
and systematically revised to help educa- 
tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Manager: 


Thelma Garst 
2600 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Volumes 





Drucile McGlothlin 
738 McCallie Avenue 
Chattanooga 3, Tennessee 


George Smith 
608 3rd National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 











EDITORIAL 


Our New Legislative Program—lIts Implications 


ti HE Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association on January 16, adopted a new 
legislative program with almost unanimous approval. 
The program with comments on each point follows. 


1. Continuation of the Present Program—It is imperative 

that sufficient funds be provided to ensure that the quality 

of education now available for grades one through the 

university will be continued in the face of growing enroll- 

ments and increasing costs. 
It is sometimes difficult to realize how much money is 
required to take care of growing enrollments and in- 
creased costs. An increase of approximately $5,000,000 
a year or a total of $15,000,000 for the biennium is re- 
quired to continue the present program. This increase 
in funds will be necessary to provide for larger enroll- 
ments, more teachers, the normal increase in the; salary 
schedule for teachers who have not reached the maxi- 
mum, additional retirement and social security. costs, 
and many other items. 


2. Teachers’ Salaries—The 1959 General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee declared as its intent the improvement 
of teachers’ salaries until the state salary schedule, from 
state and local sources, reaches the sums requested by the 
people of our state in the last state-wide survey of educa- 
tion. ($3600 for beginning teachers with bachelors’ degrees 
increasing to $5400 after 12 years of experience, and 
proportionate increases for other teachers with more or 
less training and experience.) It is, therefore, recommended 
that the 1961 General Assembly recognize this declaration 
of intent on the part of the 1959 General Assembly and 
take necessary steps to reach the goal established. 
Minimum provisions should allow (a) revising the state 
salary schedule to include all overage monies paid teachers 
for 1960-1961, (b) such additional increases for teachers’ 
salaries as may be indicated by possible revenues (specific 
amounts to be recommended by the Representative Assem- 
bly of TEA meeting in 1961), and (c) overage clause to 
be continued. 
Our position is based on the Survey recommendation 
and calls attention to the acceptance of this goal by 
the 1959 Legislature. You will note that the words, 
“as quickly as feasible,” were deleted from the original 
statement recommended by the committee. This does 
not seem to change the intent of the recommendation. 
We are asking that the 1961 General Assembly take 
steps to reach the established goal. A definite recom- 
mendation as to the first step the legislature should 
take was made when we asked that the state salary 
schedule be amended to include all overage monies 
paid teachers for 1960-61. This overage will undoubt- 
edly be greater than the $142 average being paid this 
year. Whatever the amount may be, the first import- 
ant step is to get this amount included in the state 
salary schedule so it will not depend upon an overage. 

The Representative Assembly stated also that the 
1961 TEA Representative Assembly may ask for addi- 
tional increases above the overage. The program also 
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includes a request for the overage clause to’ be con- 
tinued. It should be recognized by all ‘teachers that 
the estimates for the next biennium will have tobe 
increased over and beyond the estimates for this :bien- 
nium. The amount of overage to be paid in the future 
will, of course, depend on the estimates and the tax 
collections. By estimates is meant the amount-of 
money. that state officials expect to be collected:from 
earmarked funds for education—the tobacco tax and 
sales tax. 

3. Teacher Retirement—(a). Allow. members of. the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System.who withdraw from 
service with 20 years of creditable service the actuarial 
amount of their retirement at age 60. (b) Allow all:teach- 
ers with 20 years of creditable service a minimum of: $50 
a month upon becoming eligible for retirement. This would 
apply'to teachers who have retired or may retire. (c) Allow 
state matching of contributions of all teachers ‘to the Retire- 
ment System to age 65. 

The cost of these three points for improvement of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System have not been deter- 
mined. Steps.are being made by the actuary to de- 
termine the cost. 

4. Tenure—Amend the law to allow tenure for teachers 
to age 65 to conform to the provisions of the Federal Social 
Security program. 

The present Tenure Law covers teachers only to age 
60. This was in accordance with the Retirement Law. 
However, since teachers have to teach to age 65 for 
the maximum benefit of Social Security, we are pro- 
posing that the Tenure Law cover teachers to age 65. 
This would prevent some teachers being left out of a 
job unfairly and thus losing Social Security benefits. 

5. Election of Tax Assessor—Pass a law requiring that all 
tax assessors be elected by the local fiscal body. 

This means that tax accessors in a county would be 
elected by the county court and in a city by the gov- 
erning body of the city. This point is in no way in- 
tended as opposition to any tax assessor. It is simply 
an attempt to bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the body that levies the taxes and the person 
who makes assessments. 

6. Tax Structure—Pass a resolution calling for a limited 
constitutional convention to consider revising and modern- 
izing the tax structure in-the State Constitution. 

If a Convention were called for this purpose, there are 
several things that it could recommend. Some of these 
things are as follows: a broader tax base, classification 
of property at the local level, minimum level of as- 
sessment, that the General Assembly prescribe levels of 
assessment above the minimum, that the level of as- 
sessment prescribed by the General Assembly shall be 
uniform among all counties. We are not attempting 
to say what the work of this Constitutional Convention 
should be, but we do think:that since the taxing struc- 
ture of our Constitution has not been changed since 
1834, it should be studied. 











The Faulkners at home: Shannon III; mother, Mrs. Sarah Strong, a teacher; wife, Margaret; President Faulkner; grand- 


daughter, Cynthia Margaret; Kay; and son-in-law Bob Hastings III, a student at Memphis State University Medical School. 


Meet Your New TEA President 


HANNON Davis FAULKNER, the new 
TEA president, early displayed 
his leadership ability as director of 
a kiddy band in Memphis. It might 
even be said with more truth than 
fiction that he has “played” his way 
(musically that is) through many 
situations. He also played the flute 
in the kiddy band, at the same time 
he was studying piano. 

When the family moved to a farm 
in Tipton County, he commuted the 
three miles to Salem Elementary 
school, by pony. Upon graduation 
from Brighton High School, he fol- 
lowed the family tradition of at- 
tending Erskine College in Due 
West, South Carolina, where for two 
years he was voted the most accom- 
plished student. While majoring in 
music, he was a member of the col- 
lege band, symphony orchestra, little 
symphony, glee club, swing band, 
octette, choir, and music lover's 
club. 
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Organizer, Administrator, Musician 


After one year teaching band at 
Grier, South Carolina, he returned 
to Tennessee and took a job with 
the DuPont Company, manufactur- 
ing T.N.T. When in 1943, he vol- 
unteered as a cadet in the Army Air 
Corps, he had intentions of flying, 
but actually spent most of his time 
in musical activities. Flying time: 
four hours. 

Two days after his return home, 
a vacancy occurred in the Mumford 
High School faculty, and he was pre- 
vailed upon to return to teaching. 
In addition to teaching algebra, his- 
tory, and geometry, he organized the 
first successful band program in the 
county. 

He did graduate work in music at 
Peabody college, and in school ad- 
ministration at Memphis State Uni- 
versity where he received the M.A. 
degree. 

Mr. Faulkner was elected Super- 
intendent of Tipton County Schools 


in 1951 and again in 1956. He was 
elected to represent the Eighth Dis- 
trict on the TEA Administrative 
Council in 1957, and has helped for- 
mulate policies and steer the course 
of the Association for the past three 
years, speaking his convictions forth- 
rightly and often tempering difficult 
decisions with his lively sense of 
humor. 

In addition to his professional ac- 
tivities, Mr. Faulkner is a member 
of the American Legion, Masonic 
Lodge, and Lions Club. He is also 
organist, choir director, and teacher 
of the men’s Bible class at Salem 
Associated Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

Shannon and his wife, Margaret, 
live on a farm in Tipton County. 
They have two children, Shannon 
D., II, and Sarah K., wife of a 
medical student, and one grand- 
daughter. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT “““ 


A Look at Our Public High Schools 


By JAMES B. CONANT 


Reported by Henrietta Medlock, Informa- 
tion Officer, State Department of Education 


gy ‘TENNESSEE, where 60 percent of 
the boys and girls go to high 
schools too small, are you doing your 
part; are you educating talent that 
is so essential?”, Dr. James B. Co- 





With Emphasis on Tennessee 


nant, author of The American High 
School Today, asked participants in 
a conference on Tennessee High 
Schools sponsored jointly by the 
Tennessee School Boards Association 
and the Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association in Nashville, 
January 14. The question grew out 
of his priority recommendation for 
the nation’s high schools: consolida- 
tion. 

Improvement of the high school 
program in Tennessee, he said, “re- 
quires a consolidation of school dis- 
tricts. . . . Small schools cannot do 
a Satisfactory job except at exorbi- 
tant expense.” 

Stressing the importance of active 
citizen participation in development 
of good schools, he observed that the 
first requisite of a good high school 
is a good school board. A good 
board will choose a first-rate super- 
intendent and a first-rate principal; 
and they in turn will choose a first 
rate teaching staff. 

“It is not for me to criticize Ten- 
nessee’s method of choosing superin- 
tendents,” he said, “But I would like 
to record a certain degree of skepti- 
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GREETINGS FROM OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


I AM most appreciative of the 
highest honor which the mem- 
bers of my profession in Tennessee, 
can bestow upon a member. 

Our legislative program has been 
adopted and it is reasonable and 
just. The meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly gave us a chance 
to express our opinions and iron 
out our differences. It is now time 
to go to work. 

During the past several years 
much has been said about strength- 
ening the TEA. The strength or 
weakness of our organization re- 
mains, as it always has, with the lo- 
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cal associations and more precisely 
with the individual members. The 
success of our program will depend 
upon the actions of each member. 
It will be my purpose during this 
year to work with all branches of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion to obtain popular acceptance 
for our program, Let us resolve to 
present a united front to the people 
of this state while urging them to 
join with us in our efforts to im- 
prove the educational opportunities 
for the boys and girls of the state of 

Tennessee. 
SHANNON FAULKNER 


cism as to the degree of satisfaction 
of your method of electing superin- 
tendents.” 

Emphasizing that a board should 
concern itself with policy, leaving 
administration to the superinten- 
dent, he acknowledged that it some- 
times is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween policy and administration; 
but the line is not hard to find in 
the area of personnel. “The school 
board should lean over backward to 
have nothing to do with appoint- 
ment of teachers,” for “where ap- 
pointments are political . . . good 


schools are impossible.” 


American Educational 
Foundations 


The Conant study, which has 
probably provoked more comment 
and provided standards for more 
high school evaluations than any 
other, had its origin almost twenty 
years ago, when Dr. Conant became 
a member of the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission of the National 
Education Association. The basic 
question was pointed up when as 
Ambassador to Germany, he found 
the Germans skeptical of the idea 
of citizen participation and the dem- 
ocratic theory that people of differ- 
ent abilities can be satisfactorily 
educated in the same school. 

Visiting high schools having not 
more than half their graduates going 
on to higher education and evi- 
dence of a good comprehensive pro- 
gram, to determine whether the ideal 
comprehensive high school actually 
exists, he found a number of schools 
carrying out the three major func- 
tions: providing general education 
for all future citizens, significant 
vocational courses, and college prep- 
aration. Hence, his conclusion that 
“no radical reorganization would be 
required”; but of the 20,000 high 
schools only 4,000 are large enough 
to offer the needed programs. 

Why can’t a small high school of- 
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fer the program needed? he asked. 
Suppose there is a graduating class 
of 25-30. All of them can take Eng- 
lish four years and social studies two 
or three; but of the 25, 12 are boys, 
and not more than one-fourth of 
them can handle physics and math 
and chemistry. “Can you afford one 
teacher for 3 or 4 boys?” 

“These high schools are just not 
offering courses on which students 
must build.” 


The Academically Talented 


Getting down to specifics he re- 
peated the widely-quoted recommen- 
dations for the academically talented: 
This 15 to 20 percent can be 
identified at about the eighth or 
ninth grade, and should be given 4 
years of English, 3-4 years of social 
studies, including American history; 
2-3 years of science, including phys- 
ics; 4 years of math; and 4 years of 
one foreign language. This would 
require 15-20 hours of homework, 
which they should be willing to do. 

Pointing to particular weaknesses 
in current offerings he cited the pre- 
ponderance of schools whose science, 
language, and English curricula are 
inadequate. “There is just no resi- 
due from just two years of a lan- 
guage;” and English composition, 
the subject students considered least 


should be well instructed in 4 years 
of English, 3-4 years of social studies, 
one of math, one of science, plus a 
variety of other courses, depending 
upon the nature of the community 
the high school serves, whether it is 
oriented toward vocational training 
or college preparation. 

There is no antithesis between vo- 
cational and general education. In 
the schools he visited, he said, stu- 
dents spend half their time on vo- 
cational and half on academic 
subjects. Higher standards often exist 
in the vocational courses, and voca- 
tional people are right in not want- 
ing their programs “‘made a dumping 
ground for the lazy, discipline prob- 
lems, and slow readers.” 

“Grouping is an emotional subject 
among educators,” he said; and “lack 
of reading comprehension is a prob- 
lem that has been swept under the 
rug.” There should be groups of at 
least three categories: a small cate- 
gory for the able, a big group of 
average, and a small group of slower 
learners. “You get automatic group- 
ing in advanced courses if the teach- 
ers have tough standards.” 

For remedial reading courses, Dr. 
Conant said: “The worst thing is to 
take an ordinary teacher and put into 
this group . . . it takes a rare teacher, 
the teacher who sees this course as 
a challenge.” 
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There are 446 senior high schools in Tennessee. Of these, 92 last 
year had graduating classes of 100 or more. Eighty percent (354) 
had fewer than 100 graduates, 119 had fewer than 25, and 116 had 
26-50 graduates. More than half had graduating classes of fewer than 
50 students. Tennessee law requires that each county have a four- 
year high school; and in order to have a graduating class of 100, an 
average high school would have to have 492 students. = 


R. R. Vance, Director, Instructional Administration 
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satisfactorily taught, requires at least 
one teacher for every 100 pupils. 
There is also need, he said, for 
guidance officers to understand their 
responsibilities in order to help stu- 
dents realize their full learning abil- 
ities. “We are losing talent, future 
teachers and researchers because girls 
will not choose physical sciences.” 


The Eighty Percent 
While emphasizing programs for 
the academically talented, Dr. Co- 
nant did not overlook the other 
eighty percent. All students, he said, 
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The diploma awarded for school 
performance should indicate several 
things: (1) the student has com- 
pleted work of the twelfth grade in 
regard to general education required 
of all and has performed up to his 
ability, (2) the student has elected 
a significant program that may be 
vocational or academic, and (3) the 
student has stayed in school without 
serious discipline problems. “In ad- 
dition to the diploma, every student 
should be given a record of his 
courses and grades—this is not a new 
idea.” 


To get a diploma the student 
should be given a test in English 
composition and a similar examina- 
tion in arithmetic. He suggested also 
a mark of distinction for students 
who have done honest work. 

In the question sessions which fol- 
lowed his address, Dr. Conant made 
several pithy comments: 

On the influence of high school 
athletics: “For the most part, bad. 
This athletic -virus, a bad disease 

. is a very serious situation. .. . 
Recruiting for college is one vicious 
thing about it; emphasis of the com- 
munity is another. . . . The worst 
athletic disease is basketball . . . you 
can field the small team. Change to 
25 members required for a basket- 
ball team, then you have almost 
automatic consolidation.” 

On the relative value of public 
and private schools as preparatory 
for college: “College preparation is 
a meaningless phrase. With the gaps 
between the college purposes and 
entrance requirements, who can talk 
about preparation for them, Eastern 
schools have strictly academic 
courses; in these you do have to have 
academic ability and need ability 
rather than preparation.” 

On maximum high school enroll- 
ment: “Generally I say, around 2,000 
pupils.” The enrollment, he said, 
“should not be determined solely on 
educational theory but by accessi- 
bility.” 

On school boards and the curric- 
ulum: They should ask questions, 
but leave decisions to the staff. 


On federal aid: “I think the Amer- 
ican public must make up its mind 
to do one of three things: (1) Use 
federal aid with some degree of fed- 
eral control, (2) let the schools in 
many states stay in their present un- 
satisfactory conditions, or (3) dras- 
tically improve state financing. 

“Tennessee has the financial re- 
sources if it will tax itself. Equaliz- 
ing is the best scheme. Theoretically, 
we should use the state power to 
raise money for the whole state and 
then send it to communities. .. . 
Inequities need to be worked out at 
the state level before we get to fed- 
eral aid . . . this has political impli- 
cations. 

“It is unfortunate that all discus- 
sions boil down to salaries. . . . I 
think the teaching profession would 
do well to emphasize prestige.” 
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The Secondary School of the Future 





Dr. Wilson 
bee books widely circulated dur- 

ing the past year have unques- 
tionably made a major impact on 
secondary education and have had 
influence on the thinking of the 
public. One of these is the American 
High School by James B, Conant 
and the other is J. Lloyd Trump's 
Images of the Future. 

Ordinarily, a book dealing with 
some subject in the field of educa- 
tion may be considered successful if 
it has a circulation of as much as 
five thousand copies. Images of the 
Future already has passed the one 
hundred thousand-mark and Co- 
nant’s book has reached the astound- 
ing figure of two hundred fifty 
thousand copies. 

Images of the Future is the work 
of the Project Director of the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study 
of Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School, a committee of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. This study was 
initated in May, 1956, and has been 
financed by the Ford Foundation. 

It is interesting, incidently, to 
know that NASSP was the first pro- 
fessional organization to which the 
Ford Foundation allocated any 
funds. Before that time the Ford 
Foundation preferred to appropriate 
money directly to institutions, but 
its experience in this Project has 
been so gratifying that other organi- 
zations since have also received ap- 
propriations, I have had the privilege 
of serving on this Commission since 
its inception, and it is out of ex- 
perience on this Commission that I 
should like to speak. 

At the outset, I should like to 
emphasize that the Commission has 
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By RAYMOND G. WILSON, Executive Secretary 


Commission on Secondary Schools 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


been committed throughout its work 
to the position that it would avoid 
promoting any particular point of 
view and that it would welcome 
every kind of sound experimenta- 
tion which seemed to offer promise 
for alleviating the teacher shortage 
and improving the quality of edu- 
cation, 

This position is held as much in 
respect to the proposals in Images 
of the Future as to any other ex- 
periments or activities which have 
been financed under the supervision 
of the Commission. In other words, 
while the Commission has had 
knowledge from the beginning, of 
the material and the suggestions in 
Images of the Future, it must not be 
understood as a Commission pro- 
posal but rather as the “dreaming” 
of its Director. 

The actual origin of this present 
bulletin, and the Commission has 
issued several, grew out of a sug- 
gestion to Professor Trump at a 
Commission meeting. The Comis- 
sion members had been listening for 
a couple of days to descriptions of 
the projects going on all over the 
country in more than one hundred 
secondary schools associated with 
the Utilization Project. 


Tested Practices 


These reports brought to light 
many ingenious and forward-looking 
innovations. They were being made 
to work in the particular school 
described but, nowhere in the coun- 
try, was any school attempting to 
completely reorganize its program in 


such a way as to take advantage of 
the many things which now are 
known about how to teach better. 

Recognition of this situation led 
to the suggestion to Professor Trump 
that he attempt to describe what 
the school of the future may look 
like which would dare to break 
through present practices in order 
to incorporate within its program 
the best of what presently is known. 
This is what has been attempted 
in Images of the Future. I am sure 
that many of us find his proposals 
startling; but the thing that must 
make the thoughtful person pause 
for a second look is that, while no 
school is organized completely in 
this way, every idea incorporated 
in it is being successfully tried in 
some school in this country. 

Before taking a look at the pro- 
posals in Images of the Future, it 
may be helpful to consider a bit 
more what the Commission on Staff 
Utilization has done. It should be 
pointed out that there seems to be 
no likelihood soon of alleviating the 
teacher shortage. The actual short- 
age, anyhow, is not so much of 
teachers as of good teachers. This 
always has been the real shortage 
and probably always will continue 
to be. 

One question which the Commis- 
sion has faced, recognizing this, has 
been to seek out ways of utilizing 
superior teachers more effectively. 
For this reason, the word “re-de- 
ployment” is an important one in 
the Commission reports. The Com- 





program. 





No comparative studies of the relative achievement of graduates 
of large and small high schools have been made. However, it is 
believed that large high schools merely assure better opportunities for 
all rather than ensure better quality and high achievement. The 
variable is the teacher. Small schools with good teachers may produce 
better quality students than large schools with a poor instructional 


Howarp Kirksey, Dean, 


Middle Tennessee State College 
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mission has supported experiments 
in closed circuit television in order 
to bring superior teaching to larger 
groups of students; the use of para- 
professionals to do most of the chores 
by which teachers are hampered 
from doing their real job; experi- 
ments with teaching tapes, overhead 
projectors, and many other teaching 
aides; the use of bus drivers in doing 
the actual behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion in Driver Education; and the 
use of student aides both in order 
to relieve teachers and to encourage 
such aides to consider teaching as a 
career. 

In considering the proposals in 
Images of the Future, it is essential 
that one consider the whole package. 
Because Trump has suggested that 
certain kinds of teaching can just as 
readily be presented to groups of 
one hundred or four hundred pupils, 
it is very easy for the person who 
examines his proposals superficially 
to be intrigued by this mass pro- 
duction and to assume uncritically 
that school boards can_ elimi- 
nate many teachers, thereby saving 
money. If education were no more 
than the presentation and memori- 
zation of facts, this method might 
be feasible, but, since most of us 
feel that education involves much 
more than that, it becomes impor- 
tant to look at all that he proposes. 

Trump’s picture of the school of 
the future is a radically different 
place from that presently found. In 
his school, some pupils will be in 
large groups receiving instructions 
from a teacher-lecturer, others will 
be in small seminar-groups of not 
more than 10 to 15, while others will 
be involved in independent study. 
Of course, he points out that all 
students will be involved in these 
three kinds of activities throughout 
the week but the goal to be achieved 
is the growing ability of the student 
to work independently. 


Teaching for Self-Direction 


We have given lip-service to the 
idea that the secondary school and 
the college should be enabling stu- 
dents to achieve an _ increasing 
amount of self-direction and matur- 
ity of attitude for a long time, but 
in actual practice our _ schools 
today “teach out” of students any 
great amount of curiosity or inde- 
pendence of thought and work. The 
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student soon learns to be a con- 
formist, to ask few questions, to go 
along with the crowd. Trump would 
have us lift restrictions from the 
schools in order that pupils might 
become searchers after truth and re- 
sponsible persons. His proposed re- 
deployment of teachers and pupils 
would be for the purpose of enabling 
teachers truly to teach and pupils 
to grow in self-direction and inde- 
pendence of effort. 


The Question of Accreditation 


Of course, I speak to you not 
only as a member of the Commission 
on Experimental Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School but as 
a responsible representative of a 
regional accrediting agency. As 
member principals have considered 
the proposals in Images of the Fu- 
ture, and as they have toyed with 
the idea of trying them out, they 
quite naturally have felt some con- 
cern as to whether or not such in- 
novations would jeopardize their 
accreditation. 

I would hope that a similar con- 
cern faces the superintendents and 
school board members in Tennessee, 
whose schools are accredited by the 





Southern Association. Such concern 
is in itself an important manifesta- 
tion of a properly responsible atti- 
tude and the best single guarantee 
that innovations will be adopted 
only after due deliberation and upon 
sound evidence. 

In considering the adoption of 
any educational innovations, it is 
well to remember that both state 
and regional accrediting agencies 
seek to improve the quality of edu- 
cation and to attest to the public 
that standards are being met. The 
position of the Southern Association 
has been that it always will welcome 
efforts at school improvement pro- 
vided always that such efforts are 
soundly conceived and properly eval- 
uated. 

Only in such tolerance of chance 
and experimentation can progress be 
expected and only as schools are en- 
couraged to continuously evaluate 
themselves and to modify their pro- 
grams in the light of what is known 
can better schools be evolved. For 
these reasons, the Association is com- 
mitted to encouraging its member 
schools to experiment with new ways 
of operating, discarding that which 
proves ineffective and adopting de- 
fensible new practices. 
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The New Look in Regional Accreditation 


The meaning of accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has changed, along with reasons for high schools’ seeking accreditation. 


By HOWARD G. KIRKSEY, Dean 
Middle Tennessee State College 


Murfreesboro 


OW can we know when we have 

a good high school?” is a ques- 
tion most frequently asked by par- 
ents today. A close runner-up is, “If 
our high school is accredited by the 
Southern Association, will my child, 
who graduates, be accepted in col- 
lege?” Such queries indicate that 
parents and taxpayers are taking a 
closer look at local schools and at 
regional accrediting agencies, some- 
thing about which only colleges used 
to concern themselves. 

The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools which 
accredits high schools in eleven 
southern states was organized by 
colleges for the purpose of standar- 
dizing preparation for college. Ear- 
lier, students left secondary schools 
at various stages of preparation. 
Some colleges conducted prepara- 
tory classes while others screened ap- 
plicants by entrance tests. 

Order was brought out of chaos 
by admitting without question only 
the graduates of approved high 
schools. This action did more to 
make the high school programs of 
the South uniform than any other. 
Local school officials as well as pa- 
trons wished for Southern Associa- 
tion approval so that graduates 
would be accepted unconditionally 
by any college. That colleges with 
selective admission policies are now 
screening all applicants by tests, re- 
gardless of whether they come from 
regionally accredited high schools, 
has perplexed many parents. 


Individual Competence 

Graduation from a high school 
approved by the Southern Associa- 
tion is no longer an open sesame to 
any college. As long as high schools 
were selective and culled their rolls 
of reluctant and stupid students, col- 
leges could expect a relative uni- 
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formity of products from them. Ob- 
viously when patrons required by 
law that the public schools become 
non-selective in admission and com- 
pulsory in attendance, membership 
in accrediting agencies for them was 
no longer a selective factor in screen- 
ing for college admission. The in- 
dividual students’ competency as 
proved by objective tests is now the 
criterion in selective admission to 
college. 

It is true that public colleges will 
admit all graduates of public high 
schools into some sort of college pro- 
gram as long as there is room in the 
colleges. However, unless support 
for public colleges is commensurate 
with entrance demands, many who 
apply will be denied entrance re- 
gardless of the rating of their pre- 
paratory school. Competition in the 
academic marketplace will become 
rife, and the opportunities of higher 
education will be available only to 
those freshmen who seem to be able 
and willing to profit from it. 

Laymen may know they have a 
good school by the same method 
they use to know of a good restau- 
rant or a good motel—by checking 
its rating. Tennessee high schools 
are rated by the Department of Edu- 
cation just as the restaurants, motels, 
and hospitals are rated by their re- 
spective divisions of state govern- 
ment, An average citizen has neither 
the time nor the qualifications to in- 
spect a school or the town’s water 
supply. Instead he checks the rat- 
ing given by someone who is quali- 
fied to judge and accepts the de- 
cision as a basis for action. 

Citizens, consequently, want to 
patronize public institutions of high 
rating in order to be assured of qual- 
ity service. Some people are so dis- 
criminating as to want their service 
institutions to be approved by some 
agency outside the influence of state 
governmental departments and offi- 
cials, Hence they look for a restau- 
rant approved by Duncan Hines or 


a motel approved by the AAA, 
Quality Court, etc. In the same 
manner many communities in Ten- 
nessee wish to have their local high 
schools approved by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary schools, 

Dr. Raymond Wilson, Executive 
Secretary of the Secondary School 
Commission of this association, 
states that representatives of large 
industries moving South invari- 
ably inquire of his office whether 
the schools in the communities 
under consideration are approved 
by his organization. He reports that 
a town which was a desirable loca- 
tion otherwise missed getting a large 
plant because it had neglected to 
secure Southern Association ap- 
proval for its schools, Civic leaders 
in this town stated that their schools 
were excellent, and maybe they 
were; but this fact had not been 
confirmed by any group capable of 
judging outside the community and 
political influence. 


Basis for Accreditation 


The criteria by which the South- 
ern Association judges a school make 
sense but are not infallible because 
a good instructional program is com- 
posed of many complex variables. 
One may find a good restaurant on 
which Duncan Hines has never 
passed judgment; but locating it 
would be a fortuitous excursion. 

Those who have studied secon- 
dary education for many years have 
agreed upon criteria which will 
more nearly assure adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all youth. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
teachers will do a better job if they 
are adequately trained and remuner- 
ated and if they have an abundance 
of instructional materials and me- 
dium-sized classes. The principal of 
the school can do a better job if 
he has secretarial assistance, tenure, 
adequate pupil and financial ac- 

[Continued on page 29] 
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The Public Schools’ Holding Power 


Implications for Educational Planning 


By S. P. HYDER, Principal 
Elizabethton High School 


P UBLIC education in. Tennessee is 


presently organized so as to 


strengthen the emphasis upon a uni- 
fied system in which boys and girls 
may progress with a minimum of 
interruption from the first through 
the twelfth grades. 

Despite the continuous progress of 
the public schools, there is a marked 
weakness in the holding power of 
our school system. Are we educating 
all of the children of all the people 
in Tennessee? Are we only giving 
lip service to universal education? 

Did you know that more than 
half our nation’s children of high 
school age are not completing high 
school? Of the 2,396,451 students 
entering the first grade in all the 
nation’s schools in 1946, only 1,392,- 
000 or 48 percent graduated in 1958, 
twelve years later. Of the 63,000 
pupils entering the first grade in 
Tennessee’s white schools, only 25, 
138 or 39 percent graduated in 1958. 
Of the 1301 white children entering 
the Carter County Schools in the 
first grade in 1946, only 481 or 38 
percent graduated in 1958, twelve 
years later. 

What is happening to the chil- 
dren? Are they transferring to other 
schools, or are they dropping out of 
school completely? 

From an enrollment of 680,000 
white pupils in all Tennessee public 
schools in 1957-58, 72,284 dropped 
out and 45,025 failed in all subjects. 
Only 82 percent enrolled were pro- 
moted, 7. percent. failed, and 11] per- 
cent dropped. At the same time in 
the negro schools, from an enroll- 
ment of 144,758 pupils, 117,274 were 
promoted, 14,003 dropped out and 
13,515 failed. Expressed in percent- 
ages: 81 percent were promoted. 9 
percent failed and 10 _ percent 
dropped out of the negro schools. 

Concerned about what had hap- 
pened to the pupils during the 
twelve year period, I made a study 
of Elizabethton High School and the 
14 feeder elementary schools of the 
Elizabethton High School commun- 
ity over a twelve-year period. 

This study investigated what hap- 
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pened to 509 Carter County pupils 
over a period of twelvg. years. All 
the 1946 first grade:pupils starting to 
Elizabethton High School’s fourteen 
feeder schools were included. At- 
tempts were made to ‘find the age 
the school leaver withdrew; the 
grade level at the time of leaving; 
stated reasons for leaving; the facts 
relative to intelligence’ and achieve- 
ment of the school leaver compared 
with those who remained in school; 
the socio-economic and _ cultural 
status of the school ‘leavers com- 
pared with those who remained in 
school. 

The study, composed of 264 boys 
and 245 girls divided into three 
groups, Withdrawals, *Stay-ins, and 
Status-Unknown, was pursued 
through examination of the school 
records over the twelve-year period, 
and by interviews and question- 
naires. 

Analysis of data in every case had 
to be based upon data furnished by 
those students or the records of those 
students who could be located. The 
results then were based upon a 
number of students which rarely 
approached 100 percent, but never- 
theless appeared sufficiently represen- 
tative of the whole to give a valid 
picture. 

The findings concerning the 509 
school entrants in 1946 were: 226 
graduated from high school; 198 
withdrew from school before grad- 
uation; 52 were left in school as 
repeaters; and 33 entrants in 1946 
were not located. 
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The holding power of the Eliza- 
bethton High School community was 
54.6 percent; for Tennessee, 39.8 
percent; for the United States, 48.9 
percent; and for Carter County 36 
percent. A larger percent of -boys 
withdraw than girls. Half the girl 
drop-outs either married before leav- 
ing school or soon thereafter. Grades 
eight and ten were most common 
for school withdrawal. Drop-outs 
occurred more frequently at age six- 
teen. Drop-outs came from low-to- 
middle income families. The 
educational status of drop-outs 
tended to be lower than that of the 
stay-ins. More drop-outs lived in 
broken homes than did the stay-ins. 
Non-participation in class activities 
was more frequent among drop-outs 
than stay-ins. The educational status 
of the drop-outs’ parents was notice- 
ably lower than that of the stay-in 
group. 

The findings presented in the 
study had certain implications for 
persons concerned with the improve- 
ment of the educational level of 
youth to the extent that the follow- 
ing should be provided: an adequate 
guidance program; a richer and 
broader school curriculum; compe- 
tent school administrators; well- 
trained and professionally minded 
teachers; consolidation of small 
schools into larger units with better 
programs; and adequate school rec- 
ords. 

Each student whether he is gifted, 
normal or an underachiever must be 
treated as having personal worth and 
dignity. We must make provisions 
in our high school curriculum so 
that all the children of all the peo- 
ple may become what only they are 
capable of becoming. 
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TEA Group Life Insurance 


Open dates for TEA group life 
insurance, April 1-30, are opportuni- 
ties for teachers whose schools did 
not qualify last year to join and for 
participating members to renew pol- 
icies. For the $10 premium a teach- 
er is insured for $2500. More than 
6600 members were covered last 
year, and 12 claims have been paid. 

A school qualifies when 75% of 
its TEA members under age 65 join. 
No medical examination is required, 


and policies are convertible. Par- 
ticipating schools should submit 
their lists of renewals and applica- 
tion forms for new members with 
the premium to the TEA office as 
soon as possible, 

Forms must be processed before 
reports can be sent to the central 
office of the Horace Mann Insurance 
Company which underwrites the 
policy. If lists are received early 
enough policies can be delivered be- 
fore school is out. 
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Aided by concerned parents and guidance 


counselors at Chattanooga High School 


The Gifted Make Wise Choices 





© Cafeteria-style selection of subjects may be the vogue 
in some secondary schools of the nation, but a careful 
choice of a well-balanced educational diet is the pat- 
tern at Chattanooga High School. 

© School personnel through a well-organized, though 
understaffed, guidance program share credit with con- 
cerned parents for the wise choice of the so-called 
academic subjects by the more capable students. 

e Able students are generally serious about their scho- 
lastic responsibilities; are usually ambitious and in- 
dustrious. 

© Approximately ninety per cent of the academically 
talented students of this class are continuing in col- 
leges or universities. 


© Intelligence test scores, although generally accepted 





by authorities to be the most effective single tool in 
identifying children of high abstract intelligence, are 
inadequate to select students who can succeed ex- 
ceptionally and consistently well in mathematics, sct- 
ences, languages, and social studies. 


© Tests which measure discrete abilities must be used 
in conjunction with intelligence tests to select more 
realistically students of superior learning capacity. 


e A valid test to measure drive, inquisitiveness, and 
eagerness-to learn needs to be-devised as an additional 
tool in identifying children who will profit from 
scholarly pursuits. 

© More liberal scholarship programs must be estab- 
lished to ensure the opportunity for higher learning 
for all capable students. 











By ELIZABETH L. DALTON 
Supervisor, Secondary Education 
Chattanooga City Schools 


baw implications are based on 
studies of the 1958 and 1959 grad- 
uating classes of Chattanooga High 
School, following one of the twenty- 
one specific recommendations in Dr. 
James B. Conant’s The American 
High School Today. 

Dr. Conant’s suggestion involves 
“a counting of noses”: first, a count- 
ing of students who can be con- 
sidered to have high potential 
academically, and, equally important 
a counting of courses and kinds of 
courses to find out what proportions 
of a school’s most capable students 
are taking its rigorous academic of- 
ferings—English, mathematics, sci- 
ences, social studies, and foreign 
languages. 

Eighty-eight of the 440 students 
graduating from Chattanooga High 
School in 1959, made up the academ- 
ically talented group to be studied. 
These thirty-nine boys and forty-nine 
girls scored 120 or above on the 
group intelligence test. 

Eighty-eight students whose I.Q. 
scores fell below the 120 cut-off point 
had at least one exceptionally high 
subtest score on the Iowa Test of 
Educational Development but are 
not included in this study. Analysis 
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of these scores point up the fact that 
intelligence test scores, although gen- 
erally accepted by authorities to be 
the most effective single tool in iden- 
tifying children of high abstract in- 
telligence, are inadequate to select 
students who can succeed exception- 
ally and consistently well in mathe- 
matics, sciences, languages, and social 
studies. Tests which measure discrete 
abilities must be used in conjunction 
with intelligence tests to select more 
realistically students of superior 
learning cupacity. 

The inventory of courses taken by 
this group, chosen for study as well 
as the talented group of the previous 
year revealed a wise selection of 
“solid” courses, Four years of English 
are required for all students, but 
evidence of careful selection appears 
in the other subject areas, the num- 
ber of majors and minors completed 
and the number of credits earned 
beyond the 16 required. All these 
students chose college-preparatory 
mathematics, but more boys (90%) 
than girls (63%) chose 3, 4, or 5 
years of the subject. Almost halt the 
boys, but few (4%) girls chose 
5 years. Likewise, more boys (92%) 
than girls (59%) chose science be- 
yond that required of all students. 

More girls (55%) than boys 
(23%) elected social studies courses 
beyond the minimum two required, 


but only 10 percent of the girls and 
2.6 percent of the boys had 4 or 
more years of social studies. 

Foreign languages also were cho- 
sen by proportionately more girls 
than boys. Almost 92 percent of the 
academically talented girls and 59 
percent of the boys had two or more 
years of foreign language. Nearly 
41 percent of the girls but only 18 
percent of the boys had as many as 
three years. 12 percent of the girls 
had 4 years of foreign language while 
no boys had 4 years. 


The Guidance Program 
and Concerned Parents 


The academic inventories of the 
Classes of 1958 and of 1959 indicate 
that guidance in the Chattanooga 
Public Schools is paying rich divi- 
dends by contributing to the devel- 
opment of the talented within the 
context of providing adequately for 
all students. 

Despite the criticism that high 
school students select their subjects 
in cafeteria style, this new statistical 
evidence indicates again that guid- 
ance personnel, homeroom teachers, 
and classroom teachers in the feeder 
junior high schools and in Chatta- 
nooga High School have successfully 
guided students into specific courses 
likely to be best for them in view 
of their abilities and vocational and 
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educational plans, They have 
achieved these results in cooperation 
with parents whose influence is, in 
the final analysis, the deciding fac- 
tor in course selection. 


Majors From “Solid” Courses 


Further evidence that guidance 
plays a major role in course selection 
is the data relative to choice of 
majors and minors. A “major” is a 
sequence of three or more courses in 
one instructional area; a “minor’’ is 
a sequence of two courses in one in- 
structional area, Within the total of 
16 credits required for graduation 
are one major and two minors which 
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may come from any of the “aca- 
demic” or “solid” courses or from 
business education, driver education, 
home economics, industrial arts, and 
the fine arts—music and art. English 
counts as neither a major nor minor, 
though each graduate has a sequence 
of four courses in English. 

Most of the academically talented 
students chose “solid” fare—at least 
two of the required sequences from 
the academic subjects—as did their 
opposites in the Class of 1958. Al- 
most 95 percent of the boys and 87.5 
percent of the girls chose their third 
sequence from the rigorous courses. 

Additional evidence that a chance 


selection was not the pattern is that 
37 of the 39 boys and 46 of the 49 
girls had longer and/or more se- 
quences than the one major of three 
courses and the two minors of two 
courses each. Most of these addi- 
tional sequences were in academic 
areas. 

Opportunities in business educa- 
tion (particularly typewriting), 
driver education, home economics, 
industrial arts, and the fine arts— 
music, art, and dramatics—were 
chosen by many of the academically 
talented students as their programs 
permitted. The heavy selection in 

[Continued on page 33] 





Tennessee High Schools 


An Appraisal of Strengths and Weaknesses 


By HOWARD G. KIRKSEY, Dean 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro 


A N uninformed critic can easily 
work himself to a fury concern- 
ing specific strengths and weakness- 
es. of Tennessee high schools. A 
more informed person is hopelessly 
crippled in trying to state strengths 
and weaknesses specifically because 
he must qualify his generalities, and 
facts keep getting in his way. In 
public school criticism a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing, and a lot 
is almost an insuperable handicap 
for it is impossible for an informed 
person to give easy answers. We 
wish this statement in the begin- 
ning might cause lay critics to un- 
derstand why public school officials 
are at a loss to answer many criti- 
cisms of the public schools. 

Tennessee has never had or ever 
tried to have such good public high 
schools as we have in the state to- 
day. 

Let’s get a good, clear, unsenti- 
mental picture of the Tennessee 
high schools of thirty to forty years 
ago. Any idea that they were mar- 
velous and that medern education 
has ruined them is nonsense. The 
schools of that era had dull, dingy 
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buildings, narrow curricula, large 
classes, and a relatively small per- 
centage of educables enrolled. Read- 
ing was no problem because the 
poor readers were not in school. Our 
patrons would no more return to 
that kind of school than they would 
exchange their house with a bath 
for one with a path. 

The 1960 model Tennessee high 
school is comprehensive and at- 
tempts to meet the needs of all. 
Local lay and professional groups 
have fashioned the curriculum co- 
operatively. Citizens have deter- 
mined the objectives of the schools, 
financial support, who shall attend 
school and for how long and in 
what kind of buildings, etc. The 
grass roots approach has added 
strength; but it has resulted in one 
of our greatest weaknesses. Lay citi- 
zens and patrons want better edu- 
cation for all, but they do not want 
to pay for it. Schools have never 
been so good as today, but the gap 
between what they are and what the 
people want has never been so great. 
This gap causes frustration among 
the public school officials and re- 
veals such inconsistencies as follows: 

1. Tennessee has million dollar 
buildings staffed by $2500 teachers. 

2. We subscribe to free universal 


education, yet charge excessive fees 
in many schools, 

3. Laymen want high quality pro- 
ducts, compulsory attendance, and 
non-selective admission. (No other 
business in Tennessee is held re- 
sponsible for uniform products with- 


out the right to select its raw 
material.) 
4. Because citizens want their 


local schools, consolidation has been 
stymied. Fewer than 20% of our 
high schools graduate 100 or more 
students each year as recommended 
by Dr. Conant. 

5. Better counseling and general 
education programs are needed to 
provide an all-purpose type high 
school. 

6. Schools are not challenging the 
gifted adequately, and they are not 
teaching slow students sufficiently. 

Those who believe that the mod- 
ern school is a cause for many in- 
adequacies in our society, as well 
as our cultural and technical lag, 
should reconsider. Today’s school 
could not have caused this condition. 
If any school system did, it was the 
one in effect a generation or more 
ago— the one to which some critics 
would have us return. 

Some schools are poor, but great 
efforts are being made to accomplish 
the demands of those who own the 
schools, the public. We do not need 
to redirect our efforts so much as 
we need to do more thoroughly what 
we are trying to do. 
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The Teacher’s [rritations 


Hindrances to Learning 


By MARGARET BUMPUS 
Atwood School 


we agree that a student’s learn- 
ing involves his total environment, 
and that a student responds both 
physically and emotionally to the 
total situation, then good teachers 
must be concerned about things that 
disturb the climate, or atmosphere, 
of the classroom. Let’s take a look 
at the irritations that hinder the 
instructional process from both a 
physical and an emotional stand- 
point, and some community factors 
that diminish the effectiveness of the 
teacher. 

In the physical realm of the class- 
room the number one irritation is 
the lack of materials—and this seems 
to be a fine place to plug for more 
money—but there are irritations, 
such as being called to the tele- 
phone, that don’t really involve 
more money. The only piece of real 
research I’ve had the pleasure of 
working with along the line of ir- 
ritations was a study made by Dr. 
Calvin Street and the Memphis 
State University faculty. 


Clerical Duties 


Teachers ask the question: “Are 
we teachers or are we clerks?” Cleri- 
cal duties are a necessary part of any 
school, but it seems a high price to 
pay when the very time-consuming 
business hinders the thing it is sup- 
posed to help. Checking attendance; 
grading papers; filling out health 
sheets; monthly, daily, and perma- 
nent records; caring for free text- 
books; reading announcements—all 
necessary activities, nevertheless, con- 
sume teaching time. Many of the 
old-time duties have been removed 
from the teacher’s day; but slowly 
and surely, more and more duties 
have been heaped on until the teach- 
er now feels a sense of keen frustra- 
tion. Being sensitive to the needs of 
the children, she resents small things 
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that come in and take up valuable 
class time. The collection of money 
for charity organizations can be a 
very irritating experience for a 
teacher who just announces, “To- 
day we're going to take up money 
for the blankety-blank fund.” How- 
ever, another teacher might organ- 
ize the fund into her program as a 
learning activity and a very valuable 
aid to good public relations and 


good citizenship. 


Emotional Factors 


In the emotional realm of the 
classroom irritating conflicts can 
arise from a misunderstanding on 
the part of teachers and parents. It 
is true that parents, and other in- 
terested citizens, have a right to say 
what is to be included in the curri- 
culum, but it is the business of the 
teacher to say how this is to be done. 
Sometimes parents are not apprecia- 
tive of a new method that a teacher 
might be using and the resulting 
conflict will disturb the emotional 
climate of the classroom, and greatly 
hinder the instructional process. 
Parents’ anxiety about their child 
making high grades, can be just as 
disconcerting as the apparent apathy 


that exists in the minds of other 
parents. 

Often administrators overlook the 
“overload” angle and cause irritation 
on the part of teachers who other- 
wise wouldn’t mind at all pulling 
just a fair share of the teaching load. 
Sometimes administrators don’t ap- 
preciate a teacher’s using a new 
method. Conflicts can arise in the 
classroom as a result of personality 
clashes between teachers on the 
faculty. 

Another disturbance in the emo- 
tional realm of the classroom is the 
excessive “rah-rah” spirit that be- 
comes so overwhelming just before 
the big ball game. It seems that the 
“learning” spirit almost goes out the 
door. Speaking of spirits, don’t for- 
get to make way for the “Turn-out” 
spirit that exists before any holi- 
days, and the ever-present “come- 
back” blues immediately following 
the holidays. 

Boy-girl relationships can present 
irritating problems to the teacher, 
as well as girl-girl frictions that 
sometimes exist. What to do about 
the pressure that causes cheating— 
is it the fault of the parents, class- 
room teachers, maybe the adminis- 
trator. It’s really an irritation in 
the instructional process. What to 
do about obscene notes, writing, and 
talk—this is another one hard to 
handle. 


Community Forces 


Community factors sometimes less- 
en the effectiveness of the high 
school teacher. When Dr. Street did 
his research on the teacher’s day, 
which I referred to earlier, he found 
that the teacher is a special kind of 
citizen. His activity is mainly in 
religious circles, and usually in the 
role of leadership. Not often is the 
teacher allowed to take part in any- 
thing of a controversial nature. 
Many educators believe that the best 
learning takes place when things of 
a controversial nature are being dis- 
cussed. If this is true, then here, 
indeed, is a paradox when the teach- 
er is not even allowed to take part 
in controversial discussion. 

I wouldn’t have you feel that the 
day of a teacher is entirely filled 
with irritations. The psychic pay I 
get doesn’t do much toward buying 
our groceries, but I wouldn’t trade 
my job for any other job in the 
world! 








The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of 
THE TEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


QO" “most important professional meeting of the year,” 
to quote President J. A. Barksdale gave the 1,000 re- 
presentatives elected to attend an opportunity to hear re- 
ports on activities, to question, to help formulate, and vote 
upon what should be attempted during the coming year. 
The “one single great accomplishment” of the Association, 
he said is “the ability and willingness to keep ourselves 
united even while disagreeing among ourselves.” Your re- 
presentatives approached your business in a spirit of open- 
mindedness, fairness, and respect for other points of view; 
and shared their information in order to reach agreement 
on the wisest decisions. Most time was devoted to reports 
on various activities and adoption of the new Legislative 
Program. (See EpIToRIAL) . 


Your Rights of Employment 


The Tenure Commission 


George Greenwell, chairman of the Tenure Commission 
made the following statements which all teachers should 
know: 

“The purpose of this commission is to protect the teach- 
ers from illegal dismissal or discrimination in the applica- 
tion of the tenure act. It serves as an advisory board, always 
ready to give aid and assistance and advice as needed by 
members of the Association. 

“The Tenure Commission and the Administrative Coun- 
cil have always followed the policy of not entering cases 
at the local level. You can readily see how complicated it 
would become if the Association should enter every case 
in which a teacher is involved with the Tenure Act at the 
board of education level or chancery court level. 

“The Commission has always and is still ready to give 
advice and counsel to anyone seeking it. The Association 
has a lawyer, Harry Phillips, who is always available to our 
central office to advise on cases that come before the Com- 
mission. 

“Any member has the right to appear before the Tenure 
Commission at its regular meeting. We have a meeting 
once a year and we are subject to call at any time that 
necessity so dictates. 

“Under the Tenure Act, a teacher cannot be dismissed 
without cause and that cause has to be proved by the 
board of education bringing the charges against the teacher. 
If you do not know what rights you have under the Tenure 
Act, you should get a copy and study it. 

“Commissioner Joe Morgan, following a request of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association, appointed a com- 
mittee to study possible revisions of the Tenure Act. 

“In our legislative program we have also a suggestion 
that the Tenure Act be extended to age 65 to comply with 
the provisions of the Social Security Act.” 

Your Commission are: Miss Billie Baxter, Bristol; Mrs. 
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Grady Carothers, Hickman County; Miss Margaret Winter, 
Jackson; J. C. Maddox, Dyersburg; John Long, Springfield; 
Mrs. Richard Hawkins, Clarksville; and George Greenwell. 


Our Code of Conduct: A Vision 


The Ethics Commission 

“Ethics are concerned with how people should act,” said 
Dr. Howard Kirksey, chairman of the Ethics Commission. 
“Your Commission on Ethics is supposed to stimulate you 
to live up to your Code of Ethics. We have been trying 
to do that. Last year we suggested that each local associa- 
tion have one professional meeting on ethics and that each 
local association appoint an ethics committee which would 
poll all the members using the opinionnaire which was de- 
veloped. Of 153 systems, I do not know how many had 
the program on ethics; we received only four reports. It 
is somewhat discouraging. 

“Probably some of you were present in 1943 when we 
adopted our Code of Ethics stating how we are supposed to 
act. Since that time, I am sure we have had more than 
50 percent turnover, and the Code of Ethics has not been 
amended since it was adopted. Your Commission is not 
certain that it expresses the attitude of our present members.” 


Recommendations 

“I think we should dedicate ourselves to this task of re- 
vising our Code or trying to practice all the things that are 
in it. We have a vision of what we ought to be. That 
vision is what the Commission is concerned about; there- 
fore we recommend that each local association plan a meet- 
ing on professional ethics sometime within the next year, 
that each local association appoint an ethics committee 
and that this committee poll the membership by use of 
this opinionnaire. Furthermore, these committees should 
report to our Commission their findings, as well as some of 
the questionable practices which they see. Third, we would 
recommend that this discussion be placed on the agenda 
of our Leadership Conference next May to design some 
way of going about this study and to stimulate greater in- 
terest in this important matter.” 

Your Commission is composed of Mrs. Clara Erwin, D.F. 
Lakin, Kenneth Wattlington, Amos Craig, and Howard 
Kirksey. 


WCOTP: Our World-Wide Fellowship 


Elinor Ewing, Nashville fifth grade teacher, and Vieva 
Woodruff, Elizabethton supervisor, TEA Representatives to 
the annual meeting of the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession held last summer in 
Washington, D.C., delighted delegates with their first-hand 
impressions of that meeting. Its major purposes are “to 
endeavor to solve educational problems, to raise the status 
and welfare of the teaching profession, and to contribute 
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to international understanding.” Each convention delegate 
was given a filmstrip of the meeting, “All of Us, the People 
of the World,” which you may want to borrow from the 
TEA office. (For a report on the meeting and specific ideas 
for use in your classroom, see THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
November 1959, p. 12.) 


History Recorded 
The 1958-59 Legislative Program 


Reporting on the 1958-59 legislative program (THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, December 1959, page 16) Frank Bass, 
TEA Executive Secretary explained further that while col- 
lections of sales and tobacco taxes beyond budget estimates 
averaged $142 a teacher, distribution was on the basis of 
average daily attendance for the past school year; and this 
method of distribution together with the fact that some 
systems maintain more teaching positions than the state 
allots caused amounts received by individual teachers to 
vary from system to system. He predicted that collections 
this year would provide even larger payments for the 1960- 
61 year. 


More Work Ahead 
The 1960-61 Legislative Program 


The outlook for teachers’ salaries in our state a year ago 
was dismal, indeed, Baxter Hobgood, chairman of the Legis- 
lative committee, recalled. However, he continued, “the 
picture has changed considerably.” He also emphasized the 
fact that hard work on the part of every teacher will be 
necessary if our brighter visions are to be realized. “I have 
often heard people criticize people or a committee when 
they had not stopped to think that they could not possibly 
deliver their senator or representative on any item which 
they were proposing. This program must be a program of 
the teachers of the State of Tennessee.” 


Federal Assistance: The Present Outlook 


Secretary Bass reported that the NEA would have pre- 
sented an amendment to the McNamara Bill adopted by 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Education (which provided 
only for school construction), which would also provide 
money for salaries and instructional materials. The As- 
sembly passed a resolution reaffirming its belief that “the 
Federal government should carry a greater responsibility” for 
“financial support on a long-range basis,” without exercising 
control, but leaving states free “to spend these funds for 
school construction or for instructional purposes.” 

Dr. John Letson, superintendent of Chattanooga Schools, 
called passage of this resolution, “probably as important an 
action as this group will take.” It is “a statement of posi- 
tion,” he said, which should not be merely preserved in 
“the archives of the Association,” for “if we believe that the 
boys and girls of Tennessee are entitled to an educational 
opportunity the equivalent of that provided other boys 
and girls of the United States, then certainly we will ... 
pledge ourselves individually and as a group in our re- 
spective local associations, and in our state association to 
accept this resolution for what it says and for what it means, 
and act upon it.” 
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Robert Neil, principal of East High in Nashville quoted 
Dr. James B. Conant: “I am not a believer in federal aid, 
but the American people must either over-haul their tax 
structure—state and local—or they must accept federal sup- 
port of education.” He further pointed out that property 
tax responds too slowly to economic growth to meet in- 
creasing costs of education, and the economy of collecting 
and administering taxes by the Federal government (44¢ 
per 100) as compared with the state (average $1 per $100) 
and local governments ($5 to $10 per $100). 


Other Assembly Actions 


Delegates to this assembly also: 

e Amended the TEA Constitution, thereby— 

1) authorizing the Administrative Council, in the event 
both the presidency and vice-presidency should become 
vacant to elect a president to serve until the regular meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly. 

2) requiring that Administrative Council members re- 
presenting Congressional districts be elected by vote of dele- 
gates from their respective districts only, rather than at 
large. 

3) adding three classroom teachers to the Administrative 
Council, one from each grand division of the state, to be 
elected at large for staggered terms of three years each. 

e Elected delegates to the NEA Convention in Los 
Angeles: Charlie T. Trussell, Kingsport, First District; John 
Hicks, Knox County, Second; Erma Ewing, Meigs County, 
Third; Albert Jewell, Wilson County, Fourth; Eugene Man- 
gum, Davidson County, Fifth; C. F. Fisher, Robertson 
County, Sixth; Frances Wainwright, Fayette County, 
Seventh; Basil Crider, Bells, Eighth; Delores Fuller, Mem- 
phis City, Ninth. Also voted $250 expense allowances for 
these delegates. 

e Adopted a budget of $146,670 for the year ending 
June 30, 1961. 

e Requested that the Tennessee School Boards Associa- 
tion take favorable action on the Survey recommendation 
to “Provide for school boards to consist of from five to 
seven members to serve for staggered terms of six years.” 

e Authorized the Administrative Council “to (1) negoti- 
ate the purchase of an appropriate building lot and the 
sale of the present property, with money derived there- 
from to apply to purchase of said building lot, or (2) de- 
velop plans for construction of a new headquarters building 
at the present location, and (3) present plans for con- 
struction and financing of a new headquarters building to 
the next regular meeting of the Representative Assembly 
for approval or modification.” 

e Elected the following new officers: Shannon Faulkner, 
superintendent, Tipton County, president; Dr. Roy W. 
Wallace, assistant principal of Rule High School, Knox- 
ville, vice-president; Howard McNeese, superintendent, 
Greene County, First District representative; Ervin Thomas, 
superintendent, Shelbyville City Schools, Fourth District; 
and Jack Brewer, superintendent, Lake County Schools, 
Eighth District. 

e Nominated (from whom the Governor will appoint one) 
for the Tennessee Teachers Retirement System Board of 
Trustees: Dr. Quill E. Cope, president, Middle Tennessee 
State College; C. F. Fisher, superintendent, Robertson 
County Schools; and Helen Womack, superintendent, Bed- 
ford County Schools. 
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Summer Opportunities at Tennessee Colleges 


Tennessee Colleges offer teachers a wide variety of summer 
opportunities to increase knowledge of individual subject areas 
and improve teaching skills. Many offer scholarships for special 
courses. Colleges in the state approved for teacher education were 
invited to announce their summer programs in ‘THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Replies received before press time are printed below. 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
will operate its usual summer quarter of 
two terms June 8-July 14; july 14-August 
19. In addition to the regular class offer- 
ings in ail departments, accelerated year 
courses in general physics and in several 
other areas will be offered. The Graduate 
Division will offer a full program, including 
courses in guidance and counseling. 


Bethel College, McKenzie, offers two 
summer terms—June 13-July.20 and July 
21-August 26—for day students. Night 
classes are on a quarter basis, running from 
June 13 to August 26. Nine quarter hours 
credit may be obtained during each session 
—eighteen for the complete summer. 
Courses are offered in biology, English, 
health, business administration, economics, 
history, sociology, physical education, music, 
psychology, Bible, political science, geo- 
graphy, art, mathematics, and education. 
A complete year of general zoology may be 
completed during the summer session. 
Eight quarter hours of student teaching 
are offered in the second session. For 
schedules, catalogues, or other information, 
write: Dean of Admissions, Bethel College, 
McKenzie, Tennessee. 


Bryan College, Dayton, expects to offer 
a limited ‘program of summer study for 
teachers who are working toward Tennessee 
State certification. Facilities for room and 
board will not be available at the College 
in the summer; so the program will be 
available only to those living in the local 
community or area. The calendar for the 
1960 summer session has been tentatively 
set for June 11 through August 19. Courses 
will be offered according to need and de- 
mand. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
will offer a workshop in materials and 
methods in teaching in the elementary 
schools. A student may enroll in this 
workshop for the first term, and earn three 
semester hours in daily sessions while earn- 
ing three semester hours in another subject. 
Or he may enroll in the workshop for two 
weeks and earn one semester hour of credit 
in a specific area. The three areas are the 
natural sciences (June 6-17), social studies 
(June 20-July 1), and language arts (July 
4-July 14). Regular courses offered in 
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summer school are so planned that a full 
year’s work in two subjects may be com- 
pleted. Dates of the two terms are June 


* 6-July 13 and July 14-August 19. 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, has 
scheduled three complete sessions, as fol- 
lows: June 13-July 6; July 7-29; and August 
1-24. Teachers and prospective teachers 
may select courses needed to complete de- 
gree requirements, qualify for state certi- 
fication, or add certification for high school 
or elementary school teaching to their pres- 
ent certificates. Supervised student teaching 
will also be offered in Lipscomb’s elemen- 
tary and high schools. A maximum of seven 
hours credit may be completed in each 
session. 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, offers summer courses for persons: 
(1) working toward a degree; (2) desiring 
to renew certificates of any kind; (3) for 
those desiring to review subjects to im- 
prove their teaching; and (4) for those 
who desire to study in courses leading to- 
ward some special objective. 

In addition to hundreds of undergrad- 
uate and graduate courses, working con- 
ferences are to be organized, such as: the 
Institute in Guidance and Counseling; the 
Science Institute as a part of the National 
Science Foundation program; the Confer- 
ence on Public Health Sanitation, and a 
Conference on Problems in Education— 
Home Economics Education to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Home 
Economics. 

ETSC’s newest offering on the graduate 
level is a program leading to a master’s 
degree, specializing in reading. The re- 
quirements for this degree, major in edu- 
cation and minor in reading, include such 
courses as: (1) Survey of Reading Problems 
in Schools Today, (2) Diagnostic and Re- 
medial Reading, (clinical work), (3) Re- 
search in Reading, (4) High School 
Reading, (5) Thesis in Reading (topic se- 
lected by candidate), (6) Practicum in 
Reading in Classroom and Clinic. 


Freed-Hardeman Junior College, Hen- 
derson, will have- a one-term summer ses- 
sion beginning June 1, and closing July 8. 
For a listing of courses and other informa- 
tion write E. Claude Gardner, Dean-Reg- 
istrar. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, announces two two-week work- 
shops of unusual significance. The 
Workshop-Conference on educational ad- 
ministration for July 5-15 is on the theme 
“Educational Leadership for a Changing 
Region” and features as speakers such per- 
sons as Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida, 
Vice-President Larry Haskew of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Professor Willard Goslin, 
and President Stephen J. Wright of Fisk 
University. 

A demonstration workshop -on_ curric- 
ulum, supervision and teaching for July 
18-29 will feature “Individualizing Instruc- 
tion Through Mechanical Aids” and have 
as headline speakers Professor Alice Miel of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Professor Eugenia Hunter-of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina 
and currently President of the Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
President Henry Chauncey of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, President John Ivey 
of the learning Resources Institute of 
America, Dean Walter W. Cook of the 
University of Minnesota, and Professor Tom 
Gilbert of the University of Alabama. Full- 
time participants in either of these work- 
shops may register for four quarter hours 
credit. Several of the addresses will be 
open to the public. Detailed information 
may be secured from Dr. William M. 
Alexander, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, Peabody College. 


Lincoln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, offers three summer terms: June 8- 
July 1, July 5-29, and August 1-August 24. 

Courses designed to meet the needs of 
the teacher in the elementary field are 
stressed. Teachers holding valid high school 
certificates may convert to an elementary 
certificate by taking the eighteen hours of 
work specified. 


Madison College offers a summer ses- 
sion June 20 to August 20. On the elemen- 
tary level, courses of instruction will be 
given in remedial reading. Pupils from 
surrounding areas will be used for this 
instruction. 

Student teaching will also be offered dur- 
ing this session as well as methods courses, 
history of Tennessee, school and com- 
munity relationships, and a course in 
human growth and development. 


Memphis State University will offer a 
wide variety of opportunities at the under- 
graduate level. Opportunities in the Grad- 
uate School will lead to majors in schoel 
administration, curriculum and instruction, 
English, geography, history, chemistry and 
biology. Two workshops for elementary 
teachers will offer work in reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, and natural science. 
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The Geography Department is planning a 
workshop on conservation to help teachers 
in understanding conservation problems 
and applying remedial measures in local 
communities. 

Institutes in science and mathematics 
from June 13 to August 5 will be sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation. Stip- 
ends and dependency allowances will be 
paid to participants. Write J. W. Fox 
(science) or Dr. H. S. Kaltenborn (mathe- 
matics). 

Memphis State University will conduct 
a non-credit workshop in guidance and 
counselling, in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education. Some financial 
assistance is available to secondary school 
teachers under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Write Dr. Ford Haynes. 

Teachers who are interested in becoming 
certificated in special education will have 
opportunities to gain practical experience 
in working with children affected by various 
neuro-muscular crippling conditions in the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital and also with 
cerebral palsied children in the Les Passes 


Center. Grants-in-aid are available from 
the State Department of Education. For 
more information, write to Dr. Irl B. 


Krause, Memphis State University. 

Memphis State University is one of the 
few institutions of higher learning selected 
to offer a driver education training pro- 
gram during the summer of 1960. For in- 
formation concerning grants-in-aid write 
R. J. Coltharp. 


Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, will offer special workshops, 
institutes, and courses for graduate or 
undergraduate credit. Especially noteworthy 
are: 

(1) Aviation workshop, June 14-July 14, 
directed by Dr. Bealer Smotherman. 
Scholarships are available for fees and 
living expenses. 

(2) The National Science Foundation 
Institute in mathematics and science, June 
6-August 19, directed by Dr. J. E. Wiser. 
Stipends are available for fees and living 
expenses. 

(3) The guidance, testing and counseling 
workshop, June 27-July 12, directed by 
Dr. W. B. Bowdoin. 

(4) The music-art workshop, July 18-29. 
Directed by Dr. Clarence E. Greever. Dates 
of the summer session are June 6-July 13, 
and July 14-August 19. 


Southwestern at Memphis offers teach- 
ers actively engaged in teaching in the 
public schools opportunity to enroll in the 
summer session at half the regular tuition 
rate of $20 a semester hour. Room and 
board at reasonable rates are available. 

Laboratory courses in biology or chem- 
istry afford, in the two summer terms, a 
complete year’s credit of eight semester 
hours in either of those sciences. A maxi- 
mum of 14 semester hours may be obtained 
by taking a non-science course in addition. 
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Two non-science courses provide a total of 
12 semester hours. 
Besides the laboratory science, courses are 


available in Bible, education, English, 
French, German, history, mathematics, mu- 
sic, philosophy, political science, psychology, 
sociology and anthropology, and Spanish. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, will offer a full schedule of 
courses during the summer quarter June 
6-July 12, July 13-August 20. 

The Graduate School will offer programs 
of study leading to the M.A. degree with 
majors in biology, chemistry, and education, 
and with minors also in history, mathe- 
matics, and physics. The M.A. degree in 
Education may be earned in the areas of 
curriculum and instruction and in educa- 
tional administration and supervision. 

The annual cheerleaders short course will 
begin June 6 and extend through June 11. 

The annual school for coaches sponsored 
by the Tennessee Secondary School Athletic 
Association will be held on the campus 
July 26-29 for the tenth consecutive year. 

The annual band and choral camps will 
be held during the second term. Dr. W. J. 
Julian, director of the Tech band, and Dr. 
Walter Wade, director of the Tech chorus 
and choir, respectively will serve as direc- 
tors. 

Additional conferences and special ac- 
tivities of interest to teachers and adminis- 
trators are in the planning stage. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, 
will offer several courses not generally of- 
fered during the regular quarters, and the 
permanent faculty will be augmented by 
visiting lecturers from Yale University, the 
University of Texas, and other colleges. 
Notable in the additional offerings will be 
courses in philosophy, religion, and educa- 
tion. The first session is scheduled from 
June 8 through July 15; second term ses- 
sion July 18-August 24. The curriculum is 
now being planned, and requests for 
courses should be directed to the director 
of the summer school, Dean Robert C. 
Mildram, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Athens, Tennessee. The dormitories will 
be available for those persons who wish to 
live on the campus. 


Union University, Jackson will offer 
specialized work in elementary education 
in such courses as Teaching Reading, 
Social Studies, and Arithmetic and Science. 
Other courses in this area will be Art, 
Health, and Physical Education, and Chil- 
dren’s Literature. In Secondary Education, 
such courses as Principles and Methods of 
Teaching in the Secondary School, Audio- 
Visual Education, and Tests and Measure- 
ments will be offered, along with a solid 
program of liberal arts courses. 

Union’s Library is air-conditioned, guar- 
anteeing comfort for hours of research and 
study in that building. Direct all inquiries 
to the Office of the Dean. 





University of Chattanooga summer pro- 
grams for teachers include: (1) A seven-week 
National Science Foundation _ institute 
for 60 secondary school science-mathe- 
matics teachers, beginning June 6. Grants 
include tuition and stipends. Contact J. 
Horace Coulliette, director. (2) A six-week 
Coe Foundation American Studies institute 
for 40 secondary school social science and 
English teachers, with tuition grants. Con- 
tact James W. Livingood, Director. (3) 
Three two-week programs for elementary 
teachers, including arithmetic (July 11-22), 
science (July 25-August 5), and read- 
ing (August 8-19). Each carries two-se- 
mester hours senior-graduate credit. Limited 
class size necessitates early reservations with 
August W. Eberle, Provost. 


The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, offers a full schedule of courses, during 
the summer quarter beginning June 13, 
and continuing for two five-week terms. 
The following special programs will also 
be featured by the College of Education: 


Audio-Visual Workshop (June 13-17)— 
The production and use of simple and 
inexpensive audio-visual teaching aids will 
be emphasized. 

Conferences on “The Role of the Arts 
in the School Program” (June 29), the 
teaching of reading and arithmetic, and 
the critical problems of city and county 
superintendents (July 25-27). 

Distributive Education Workshop (June 
13-17)—The use of audio-visual aids in 
high school co-op and adult distributive 
education classes. 


Evaluation in Elementary Education 
(July 25-August 5)—The evaluation of in- 
structional programs in elementary schools 
will be emphasized in this two-week work- 
shop. 

Guidance and Counseling Institute 
(June 13-August 19)—Criteria for selec- 
tion of the thirty enrollees will be: promise 
of employment as a guidance worker a 
minimum of half time or more, some back- 
ground credit in guidance. 


Home Economics Education—Special 
programs include a conference on coopera- 
tive research in home economics, to be 
held in cooperation with the U.S. Office 
of Education for leaders throughout the 
Southern region (June 20-24), a short 
course on the supervision of home eco- 
nomics in the public schools (July 5-19), 
and a workshop on the home economics 
curriculum, (June 13-July 19). 


Special Education—In a highly expanded 
program featuring visiting specialists in 
the several training areas for all types of 
exceptional children and opportunities for 
observation and demonstration class prac- 
tice, an important “first” will be a work- 
shop on the education of the gifted (July 
25-August 6). 

[Continued on page 28] 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


RuTH BROCKETTE 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
Davidson County Schools 


For Younger Readers 


Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell; Heidi, 
by Johanna Spyri; Pinocchio, by Carlo 
Collodi. Illustrated by Charles Mozley. 
VYatts, 1959. $2.95 each. These old fa- 
vorites are the first three in the new 
“Around the World Treasures” series. In 
the front of each there is an introduction 
about the author and many pictures in 
color by Charles Mozley with a caption 
under each. Each of these books is in 
clear print and on good paper. 


The Cheerful Heart, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura. Vik- 
ing, 1959. $3.00. Grades 4-7. This is the 
story of a cultured Japanese family return- 
ing to the site of their bombed home in 
Tokyo. American children will enjoy read- 
ing this warm, family story woven around 
eleven year old Tomi, the rebuilding of 
her home and the adjustments which were 
made to a new way of living. 


Going For A Walk With A Line: A 
Step Into The World of Modern Art, by 
Douglas and Elizabeth MacAgy. Doubleday, 
1959. $3.50. Grades l-up. The MacAgys 
present a group of modern art works tied 
together by a poetic text. The story car- 
ries the eye from picture to picture to 
stimulate the imagination of the reader. 


Hello and Goody-By, by Ann Hober- 
man. Illustrated by Norman Hoberman. 
Little, Brown, 1959. $2.50. Grades K-2. A 
collection of humorous and nonsense poems 
written for the very young. Whatever the 
words are about—families, neighbors, birth- 
days, earth and sky—they are fun to hear, 
to read, and to repeat. 


Here Is Henry! by Edith Vacheron and 
Virginia Kahl. Grades 1-3. Voici Henri! 
by Edith Vacheron and Virginia Kahl. 
Scribners, 1959. $2.50 each. Three fas- 
cinating stories of a little French boy and 
a cat are available in both English 
and French editions. The simple French 
translation has a vocabulary at the back. 
Second-year French students in the ele- 
mentary grades can read this independently 
or it may be used for reading aloud. 


Nibble Nibble: Poems for Children, by 
Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. Young Scott, 1959, 
$3.75. Grades K-4. A collection of some 
of Margaret Wise Brown’s best verse beau- 
tifully illustrated. These nature poems, 
some published for the first time, children 
will love to read, to look at, and have 
read to them. 
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Otto in Texas, by William Pene du 
Bois. Viking, 1959. $2.50. Grades 1-4. The 
biggest dog in the world is back again 
in this fantasy, which is as complex as 
the State of Texas where this adventure 
takes place. Older children can read the 
story, but this colorful Wild West tale 
may be too busy for the very young. 


Will Spring Be Early? Or Will Spring 
Be Late?, by Crockett Johnson. Crowell, 
1959. $2.50. Grades 1-3. The Groundhog 
asked the important question. He tried 
to smell the sun. He listened for it. He 
tried to see it. He couldn’t see the sun, 
he couldn’t see his shadow, but he did 
see a bright red flower sticking through 
the snow; so everybody knows, spring will 
be early. 


For Older Readers 


Alligator Crossing, by Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas. John Day, 1959. $3.50. 
Grades 5-10. This novel set in the Ever- 
glades National Park is a fourth in the 
“Your Fair Land” series, each about a 
national park. In telling the adventures 
of a runaway boy and an alligator hunter, 
Mrs. Douglas gives to the reader vivid, 
accurate descriptions of the wildlife, the 
flora, and the fauna, that makes our only 
tropical park unusual and important. 


The Chinese Way of Life, by Lin Yu- 
tang. Illustrated by Howard Simon. World, 
1959. $2.95. Grades 6-12. Chu Pin, an 
American-born Chinese boy, went to Pe- 
king to attend school. Through his ex- 
periences, the author describes China and 
its people—history, geography and way of 
life. In the back there is a “Chronological 
Chart of the Chinese World and World 
Events,” a list of books for further read- 
ing, index and glossary. 


Donald McKay and the Clipper Ships, 
by Mary Ellen Chase. Houghton Mifflin, 
1959. Grades 5-7. This book, with its 
many drawings and historical illustrations, 
is more outstanding as an account of the 
rise and fall of the clipper ships than as 
a biography of Donald McKay, their finest 
designer. Older readers, interested in this 
period of American maritime history will 
enjoy the drawings and photographs. 


The Golden Treasury of Poetry, com- 
piled by Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated by 
Joan Walsh Anglund. Golden Press, 1959. 
$4.95. Grades 4-up. This collection, beau- 
tifully illustrated in full color, contains 
many poems not found in other collections. 
It includes 400 poems in twelve sections, 


each with an explanation of the type of 
poem. Indexed by author, title and first 
line. 


Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold. II- 
lustrated by Symeon Shimin. Crowell, 
1959. $3.00. Grades 6-9. Andy is twelve. 
His best friend is Onion John, the eccen- 
tric town handy-man, whose speech only 
Andy can understand. When the Rotary 
Club tries to improve Onion John’s way 
of life everything changed—Andy’s life, 
Onion John’s life and even that of Andy’s 
mother and father. 


Roman People, by Olivia Coolidge. I- 
lustrated by Lino Lipinsky. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1959. $3.00. Grades 7-up. These short 
stories of Old Rome during the first cen- 
tury A.D. give a picture of various Roman 
types of people—the soldier, the freedman, 
the kings, an explorer, an aristocrat, the 
working-class, a slave, and others. 


Strange Partners, by Sigmund A 
Lavine. Illustrated by Gloria Stevens. Little, 
Brown, 1959. $2.75. Grades 5-9. This 
story tells about many of the strange 
partnerships which have been formed by 
animals, always for a definite purpose— 
for food, protection, shelter, for aid in 
traveling and sometimes for life itself. 


Thoreau of Walden Pond, by Sterling 
North. Illustrated by Harve Stein. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin, 1959. $1.95. Grades 6-10. A 
well-written biography of Henry David 
Thoreau, one of the first true conserva- 


tionists in America, with particular appeal 
to the reader who enjoys boating and 
camping. In the back are excerpts from 
Walden and an index. The numerous two- 
tone illustrations are unusual and attrac- 
tive. 


Received for Review 


The Education of Teachers: Curriculum 
Programs. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
Washington 6, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1959. 464 p. $3.50. 

The growing importance and complexity 
of public education, the demand for teach- 
ers of high quality, and the growing body 
of specialized knowledge in education mean 
that departments and schools of education 
will continue to grow in importance, as 
have schools in law, medicine, business, 
and other fields. 

As these schools increase in importance, 
they must provide students with a cur- 
riculum which will make each one into 
the kind of teacher our changing society 
is going to need: “a liberally educated 
person, with a firm if general sense of the 
major modes of knowledge, with an ability 
to communicate in his own and another 
language, and with education in depth in a 
special field. . . .” 

How to provide such a curriculum is 
the subject of The Education of Teachers: 
Curriculum Programs. 
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Roy Fergueson, Superintendent of Monroe County Schools; Frances Fleming, Percy 


Priest School, Davidson County; Dr. W. W. Eshelman, NEA President; and Charlene 
Collier, TEA Field Worker, confer over a book displayed at the Regional Conference on 
Instruction in Louisville, Kentucky, January 27-30. TEA participants on the program 
included E. B. Eller, director of curriculum and supervision, State Department of Educa- 
tion; and Robert Neil, principal of East High School, Nashville. 





Dr. Humphreys 


M.S.U. President 


Dr. C. C. Humphreys is the new acting 
president of Memphis State University. He 
received the appointment January 1 after 
President J. M. Smith announced that he 
was resigning to accept a position as field 
representative for the Atlanta regional of- 
fice of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Humphreys had served Memphis 
State as acting director of the Graduate 
School, as assistant to the president, and 
as athletic director. He came to the MSU 
campus as instructor in history in 1937. 

The new acting president has his doctoral 
degree in higher education from New York 
University. 
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Outlook for Salaries 


Tax Collections Increase 

A recent prediction that sales and to- 
bacco tax collections in excess of budget 
estimates would amount to approximately 
$200 a teacher was based on collections 
for the first six months of this fiscal year. 

The sales tax amounted to $5,240,000 
above collections for the same date last 
year, and the tobacco tax, $542,000. From 
this total of $5,781,000 must be substracted 
the increase of $2,200,000 in budget esti- 
mates. It should also be borne in mind 
that collections for the next six-months 
period may not show so great an increase 
over the same period last year as did the 
first half year. 

Nevertheless, collections thus far promise 
a substantial sum, possibly in excess of 
the $200-estimate, in addition to the $100- 
increase already written into the state 
salary schedule. 


Insurance for 


Retired Persons 

Through membership in the American 
Association of Retired Persons, persons 
sixty-five and over may secure low-cost 
group hospital-surgical-medical insurance 
and also save 25% or more on drugs and 
medical supplies. The AARP, a non-profit 
organization, under the same leadership 
as the National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, extends its benefits to persons other 
than retired teachers. Membership dues 
are $2.00 annually. For further informa- 
tion for your friends or relatives write: 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
Colonial Building, Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 














Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 
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Send FREE Posture Package to: 


| Name 

| School 

' Address 

1 City Zone State 
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is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 





ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 


below. 


Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 
Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 








OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSES® 





903 DUPONT BU:LDING, MEMPHIS 3 
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Leadership for Improving 
Instruction 

The 1960 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, discusses what is known about demo- 
cratic leadership and analyzes how it can 
be applied toward instructional improve- 
ment. As the authors admit, the many 
complex factors which influence human 
behavior make application something more 
easily preached than practiced. 

The concern of the Yearbook’s authors 
with the question of leadership is sum- 
marized in this statement. 

“Today security and social justice are 
the first priorities of all mankind, The 
world is undergoing an era of rising ex- 
pectations and a further turbulent expan- 
sion of the industrial revolution everywhere. 
Our task is to see to it that the new 
balance between these goals does not shift 
in the direction of conformity and security 
at the expense of freedom and individual 
responsibility.” 

Leadership for Improving Instruction 
may be ordered from the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $3.75. 


Workshops on Educational 


Media 

A West Tennessee workshop on the dis- 
semination of information on uses of newer 
educational media will be held on March 
24, in the auditorium of Johnson Hall on 
Memphis State University campus, Mem- 
phis. 

The workshop is the third to be held in 
Tennessee under an arrangement with the 
NEA which has a contract with the US. 
Office of Education through provisions of 
Part B, Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. The purpose will 
be to demonstrate, explain, and discuss the 
uses of new instructional materials and 
techniques. Emphasis will be given to all 
types of aural and visual materials, includ- 
ing films, displays, radio, tape recording, 
television, models, microprojectors, and 
other aids to classroom instruction. 

Outstanding leaders in the field of in- 
structional media will be on the program, 
and much attention will be given to; ma- 
terials available to Tennessee Classroom 
teachers. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
[Continued from page 24] 

The University of Tennessee at Martin 
has announced plans for a two-day reading 
clinic as a special feature of the summer 
program in teacher-education. Public school 
teachers, both elementary and secondary 
are invited to attend the clinic. The 
sessions will be held on June 7-8 in the 
new air-conditioned curriculum laboratory 
with Dr. Walter B. Barbe leading the dis- 
cussions and conducting the conference. 
Dr. Barbe, nationally known reading spe- 
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HELPING 
YOU 


TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “vine security 


pores money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 
Group without health questions . 

(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 






Gentry Hale, 
State Mor. 
Nashville 





F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “? 
P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 2 

[J Please mail your free folder about a 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- i 
gation. 














[] | want to join the Educators Group in i 

my school. Tell me how to apply. i 

Namie § 

Address | 
ST een State 

i M 

School 
oe ee eo oe ull 
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cialist, is director of the Junior League 
Reading Center at the University of Chatta- 
nooga. Miss Louise Hunt, assistant profes- 
sor of education, will serve as director of 
the clinic. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, will 
offer an eight-week institute for high 
school teachers of science and mathematics | 
from June 6 to July 29. Sponsored by the | 
National Science Foundation, the institute | 
is designed to advance the professional | 
competence of teachers of general science, | 





biology, chemistry, physics and mathematics. | 
Seven core courses will be offered in the 
fields of botany, chemistry, mathematics, | 
physics and zoology; from these each par- | 
ticipant will select two. Graduate credit | 
will be given for successful completion of | 
the courses. Instructional costs will be | 
borne by the foundation and each partici- | 
pant will receive a stipend to cover personal | 
expenses. Applicants must have a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college, and | 
should have had three years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Applications should be made to | 
E. Baylis Shanks, Box 1645, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 5. 


REGIONAL ACCREDITATION 


[Continued from page 15] 
counting systems, a proper balance 
between academic and athletic af- 
fairs, and no interference from local 
politicians. The school boards and 
superintendents will do a better job 
if they support a written set of pol- 
icies in harmony with the stand- 
ards of the Association and use 
this authority to justify requests for 
operational and capital outlay ex- 
penditures for schools. 

These standards assure the com- 
munity of a good educational return 
for its tax dollar and aide it in de- | 
velopment by commending the 
schools to newcomers. Since educa- 
tional consultants are provided by 
the Southern Association to member 
schools, local staff efforts to improve 
the curriculum and instruction of 
the schools are professionally aided 
and stimulated. 

An agency organized originally to 
| evaluate selective secondary schools | 
| for college admission purposes now 
has expanded its usefulness to help- 


ing all citizens know when they have | fF 


a good all-purpose school. In an age | 
so complex and when everyone 
checks labels or endorsements of | 
connoisseurs before buying or using | 
with condence, the Southern Asso- | 
ciation Membership is our best | 
means of identifying a good school | 
and of assuring its continued growth | 
and improvement. | 


HELPING 
YOU 


TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. . and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 


= 





The Lessons We Learn In School Help Us Achieve Success 

















= See eee 
D ” Fape 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
jng and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 


Educators 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =] 


P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


C) Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
( “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 

Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 

















CAIN-SLOAN C0. 


the greatest stofjre of the Central South 
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_.. make Cain-Sloan your 


fashion headquarters for spring! 


on-the-go always, anywhere! 
our “drip-dry” shirtwaist 


A cluster of permanent-pleats flowin 
with every turn! And, it dries in a win 
. . . ready to go again! In white arnel 
jersey with red accents. Sizes 10 to 18 

10.98 


Budget Dresses—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


smart for spring ... our 
Handmacher ‘“‘weathervane” 
suit 


A stylish fashion that majors in smart- 
looks, stays fresh all-day-long, and is 
weather-right now through summer! In 
crisp Angella (50% avisco rayon and 
50°, celanese acetate). In navy, beige, 
seafoam, and bluebell. Sizes 8 to 16 
25.98 (other styles 25.98 to $35) 
Suits—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floer 


our new straw hat... for 
every day and Sunday, too! 


A pert cloche . . . a Miss Eileen design 
with rippled brim, chiffon band, and 
circlet of tiny strawberries! In black, 
navy, beige, or red . . .....10.95 
Millinery—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


our patent shoes for spring 
by Naturalizer! 


“Moreen” medium heel pee with 
e 


bow trim. In black patent leather and 
navy or bone calf.........................13.95 
“Dreamer” high heel pump with faille 
bow trim. In black patent.......... 13.95 


Women’s Shoes—Cain-Sloan’s Main Floor 
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Aq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW $100 :.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 








And, 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


Rit nindasllt il 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


managers—only you and we know about it. 
strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


oe ae 








r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY! ---- 


Dial Finence Company, Dept. C-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 
On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...._... 
Number of months 
you receive salary = pancniocilileatiniabisiin 


Amount you want to borrow $.... 


Amount earned 
BD ccusitiia . per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer_......... 


Husband or wife's 
employment. 


To whom are gna on 
auto made? (Name satnel 
Bank you deal ae (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $.. 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance | company (or person) y ou NOW owe on a loan: 


Previous 
employment 





Salary 
per month $ 


Town.. 
Town...... ian bop vinpiinaga sabpliiensipaiein 
. Monthly payments? $................. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection Is yours at no charge to you. 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 








Select your Loan 
needs here 





. ready and waiting for 















| 


24 =| «(Cash «| —l8 
Months | You Get Months 








Cash 
You Get 





$1000) 593 | |$40000 '$2.275 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 








—none of these people will 





20000 1180 | 50000; 2769 
know you are applying for a 








30000 1789, 60000; 324 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. C-10, Omaha 2, Neb. 








F ly State Fi c * apepncnigmncpecnseonenieaaans 
olate nance 
gt 2 rel Neuer f ono OUR GUARANTEE 
ver Sizty Years of Service if for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 


to you. S 
000000000000 annnonononooo000R 


QN0NNNNNNDD 
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The following are all the debts that I have 








Full Amount Paying 
| | Address 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
| $ ; isis eens eer 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative (Relationship)..............._ 


Ss Town . State Ic cccttigttebininincs 
Name of Relative - (Relationship) ...................... 
I ae Town . State sata Msi cisesndnititiccinalin 
Name of Relative . (Relationship).................. 
Street Town . State 0 eee 
Name of Relative EI cc ec cctctmresnctesenes 
Street.. Town State . Occup... 


The above ‘statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it 


any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











s to (Name) (Add.) | Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate | Name Here. ee ma 
payment to? (Name).............................. g AEIIsciikeseinbiancinsetedtietincedecedcennsce } 
Purpose of loan................ | Town eT Le Se 
} ™ 
NOTE Amount Monthly | First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $..... Payment $.... | Due Date...................---...-- | Due Date NID a cinsiscces mnie 











in consideration of the Amount cf Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shal! be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the gomngeny’ 8 option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction ot this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Pp mene 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING oi bag 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 











This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and yp % per month on that part over $i50 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such coneae 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 








oe 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


= ee eee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOANS ce ccs ce ce a ae om oe on oe oe eo oe a oe oe 


























CHOICES 
[Continued from page 18] 
the fields of mathematics, sciences, 
foreign languages, and social studies, 
together with the requirements in 
English, physical education, and 
health, necessarily reduced participa- 
tion in these instructional areas. 


THE GIFTED MAKE WISE 


Seriousness of Purpose 
Ambition, and Industry 
Extra Credits-The Number of 
credits earned for graduation re- 
vealed that able students in this W ° 
class as in the preceding class were orkbooks like these eee 
generally ambitious and industrious. 
With the exception of one boy, the 
other eighty-seven students in this 


(with new timesaving Teachers’ Editions) 
reinforce state-adopted textbooks 


group earned more than the mini- strengthen basic programs 
mum of 16 credits required for grad- assure maximum achievement 
uation. Over 94 percent earned 17 
or more credits. Almost 40 percent | : : 
n Arithmetic , 

earned 19 or more credits, and four . Grades 3-8 
students graduated with 21-2114 Making Sure of Arithmetic INDIVIDUAL 
éwéiiien: PROGRESS WORKBOOKS provide a built-in 

Canying extra courses permite pi on deocoees groerg ae 
these capa: stunts 9 SP Sime have answers in color on full size reproduc- 
non-academic subjects than would tions of pupils’ pages plus suggestions for 
otherwise have been possible in view éRéctive instruction. 
of their concentration in college- 
preparatory fields. In Geography Gictiee ee 


Not only these electives but the 
rich offerings in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities at Chattanooga High School 


WORKBOOKS for Geography for Today’s 
World provide new and imaginative material 
to reinforce basic geographic skills with 


provided challenging and maturing . 

experiences for these students who emphasis on map reading. Teachers’ Editions 

served in student council, in service reproduce the pupils’ books with answers 

clubs. in setae beside Ge ae surprinted in color. Suggested teaching pro- 
: 8° P ? cedures are given in the margins. 


letic contests, on staffs of school pub- 
lications, and on a variety of 
committee projects. 

Rank in Class—The same propor- 
tion, almost two-thirds, of the Class 
of 1959 graduated in the upper one- 75 Years 
third of the graduates as of the 


SILVER 
BURDETT 
1885-1960 COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE (‘wir 


We have constantly many good positions to be filled. We can help well 
qualified teachers who are presently unemployed or who are seeking ad- 
vancement. No registration fee. 
NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower N.A.T.A. — M. RIEGEL, aad 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-: 








Have Your Class Teachers—Administrators—Librarians 
We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 


“Why phat Eston Emily? She’s OV E R [ F A R N Annis aan ania eg he thru college. 























gone toa lot of trouble studying that Sepeneny aN Send for bar pone S PERSONNEL SERVICE 
sll” Coat bate Si yale age soe cs nace 
m ic ‘3 
Newt erk New ye ea Ine.) P Test, ag By hy ly neat ek ; a ce ae au and 24, Ohio 
ssi sees this proven appreach to retention of subject matter. —Nation-wide Coverage— 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 
































FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The | NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Outstanding Features: 


Vv Experienced Authorship 

V A Total Health Program 
Physical, Mental, Emotional 
and Social Health 

V Positive Motivation 

Vv Complete Teachers’ Editions or Man- 
uals at Each Grade Level 





FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


V Real Motivation 

V Wealth of Illustrations and Diagrams 
V Total Health Content 

V Abundant Exercises and Activities 





For a Complete Health Program It’s LAIDLAW 
Your LAIDLAW Representative 
POLK E. MOORE 


LAIDLAW (6 BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 
































SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27—July 29 


$240 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. July 1—August 23 
Several plans to fit individual Ba gpemnny 

















from $625 ge Be —, board and room, 
SELL VINTEX SEBBNCTS and activities, an UND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID- WALENCIA 
Schools all over the country are piling up BIG UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality EUROPE. July and August 
lly known household cloths. Choice of 10 A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full and Morocco (Africa). University credits op- 
details and sample dish cloth to: a1, Henel, Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanches. 
VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY N.J. nformation: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
Serving nationol patie oe for over 30 yeors San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 





















Class of 1958. However, slightly 
more than 77 percent of the more 
recent class graduated in the upper 
half as against 86 percent in the 
earlier class. (No comparison has 
been made between the proportion- 
ate number of students with I.Q. 
scores in the 120’s, in the 130’s, etc., 
in the two classes studied; such an 
analysis is requisite to a fair com- 
parison of the two classes.) 


Higher Education for Most 


Approximately 90% of the 1959 
graduates included in this study have 
attended college this year—the same 
proportion as that of the 1958 class. 
The sixth girl, who had majors in 
social studies, college-preparatory 
mathematics, and business education 
and a minor in languages, would 
have needed financial assistance to 
enter college. One of the three boys 
who did not continue is gainfully 
employed and is planning to marry; 
he, too, would have needed financial 
assistance to enter college. The other 
two boys simply did not continue 
their education. 

As long as one student who is po- 
tentially a good investment for 
college is denied the opportunity, 
because of financial reasons, to con- 
tinue his education, the search must 
go on for more liberal scholarship 
programs. 


A Need for Tests of 
Drive and Inquisitiveness 


A further analysis of the students, 
their course selections, their aca- 
demic standing, and their interest in 
higher education highlights the lack 
of tests which will show the extent 
of the impact of cultural back- 
ground, parental pressure, personal- 
ity traits, energy level, drive, 
inquisitiveness, and determination 
on the functioning of native intelli- 
gence. 

Again it is well to be reminded 
that providing for individual dif- 
ferences, whether among the less 
capable or among the more capable 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 
groups, women's 
clubs, etc., interested 
in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $! sale 
of attractive Gift Tie 
Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple brochure today. 


Oo & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. léth St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 64W 
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students, is the best insurance for 
developing talent among the scholas- 
tically able group. Findings from 
the study of the Class of 1959, as did 
those from the previous study, sup- 
port the thesis that the more effec- 
tively a school provides for every 
child, the more effectively it provides 
for the academically talented child. 


Are School Personnel Satisfied? 


When asked whether the gratify- 
ing results of the study of the top 
students of the Class of 1958 would 
likely lull teaching staffs into com- 
placency, school personnel indicated 
educators are not completely satis- 
fied with even excellent reports. 
They would re-confirm this belief 
on the basis of the study of the Class 
of 1959. All school personnel are 
aware that they must redouble their 
efforts to individualize instruction 
more completely and more effectively 
in order to meet the increasing de- 
mand for intelligent citizenship and 
trained talent. The academically 
talented child must be helped to 
realize his potential, not because the 
pendulum of public opinion is 
swinging to the “neglected gifted,” 
but because it is the inherent right of 
every child to develop to his max- 
imum—the Judaeo-Christian princi- 
ple of the dignity and uniqueness of 
the individual. 











“Set principal 
of P.S. 549" 











(Reprinted by permission of Mr. Chon Day and 
This Week magazine. Copyright 1954 by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corp.) 
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ay VANDERBILT 
1960 Summer Session 


June 6-July 13; July 14-August 20 





Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and 
most classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the depart- 
ments of Art, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Romance Languages, Sociology, and Speech & Drama. 


Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1960 bulletin, write to Emmett B. Fields, Director of 
Summer Session, 225 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 

















Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 

1. Its content is expanded. 












2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


All new 
Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


for Grades 1-9 











meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


2. in standards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Cecil R. James, Tennessee representative 




















CURRENT Ad 
TODAYS NEWS 


Ew, 


THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 


by Barnard and others 

A science action program that 
teaches scientific facts, concepts, 
and methods through direct experi- 
ence. Health and Safety develop as 
practical applications of science. 
Teachers Annotated Editions supply 
comprehensive teaching suggestions 
and ideas for enrichment. 


PHYSICS— 


A MODERN APPROACH 
by Elliott - Wilcox 

A new text with unequalled supple- 
mentary materials — new 20-page 
glossary with definitions of 600 
terms; text page cross-references; 
keys to pronunciation. Nowhere 
else will you find such a complete 
set of reference aids combined with 
an outstanding text. 


FAMILY MEALS 
AND HOSPITALITY 


by Lewis and others 

A colorful new edition with mod- 
ern nutritional material, self-con- 
tained recipe unit; new illustrated 
market guide; guide to freezing, 
canning, and preserving; budgetin 
time and money; food fads an 
fallacies; meals for senior members 
of the family; and a pantry shelf 
for unexpected guests.. 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
and WARDROBE PLANNING 


by Lewis and others 

All the features that made the 
original edition an international 
success PLUS up-to date informa- 
tion on fabrics, more help with 
clothes for the whole family, and 
comparative budgets for two typi- 
cal American families. 


<— 


Your Macmillan representative 
in Tennessee is: 
RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206 
Trenton, Tennessee 


The Macmillan 

















1360 Spring Street, N.W 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


With the ACE 





The Kindergarten Movement 


SINCE at first we didn’t succeed, the Nash- 
ville ACE has tried again to encourage 
its school system to adopt public kinder- 
gartens. A January meeting at Lockeland 
School was the culmination of many 
months of planning and preparation to 
bring before the people of Nashville the 
need for public kindergartens. 

To explain the importance of kinder- 
gartens, we decided the best person would 
be Dr. Maycie Southall, professor of Edu- 
College. Then we 
ideas of people who 
cross-section of our 


cation at Peabody 
wanted to hear the 
would represent a 
City School System. 

Hazel Oliver, a teacher was asked to re- 
port briefly on what she observed in a 
St. Louis kindergarten last spring while 
attending the ACEI conference. R.N. 
Chenault was asked to give his opinions on 
public kindergartens from the standpoint 
of an elementary school principal. Mrs. 
Tom Bland was invited to speak as chair- 
man of the Instruction Committee of the 
Nashville Board of Education. Our super- 
intendent W.H. Oliver invited 
to give his views on the subject. 

More than fifty hand-written invitations 
were mailed to the PTA leaders, members 
of the board of education, and others we 
knew to be interested in public kinder- 
gartens. School representatives were asked 


was also 





GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“On the other hand, have you 
ever stopped to think where 
we'd be if it weren’t for chil- 
dren?” 











to give special publicity to this meeting. 
Letters were published in the “Letters to 
the Editor” both local 
papers, telling the need for public kinder- 
gartens. The announcement of the meet- 
ing was not on the society page; it was 
page two of the Sunday NASHVILLE 
More than 250 interested 
people attended the meeting. 


section of our 


on 
‘TENNESSEAN. 


From Dr. Southall we learned that chil- 
dren who have attended kindergarten do 
better in almost every respect in school. 
Physically they have better health habits, 
accidents and fewer communicable 
diseases than non-kindergarten children. 
Socially kindergarten children play better 
and work better both alone and with other 
children than do non-kindergarten chil- 
dren. Intellectually they develop better 
work habits; they have more ideas about 
problem solving; they are more creative 
in self-expression, and they do better school 
work, at least through the first five grades 
than non-kindergarten children. 


fewer 


do 
Nashville is the only city of it’s size 
that have public 
kindergartens. The group was amazed to 
hear that Tennessee is one of only seven 
states that does not yet have public kinder- 
gartens. Although the State Board of Edu- 


and wealth does not 


cation adopted “Tentative Rules and 
Regulations for Operating Schools for 
Children Under Six Years of Age” on 
May 11, 1945—nearly fifteen years ago, 


only Knoxville is operating a true public 
kindergarten in Tennessee at this time. 

Superintendent W. H. Oliver 
letter expressing his belief in the need for 
that he intended to 
of education to establish 
experimental kindergartens in Nashville 
this summer. “It is my _ feeling,” he 
said, “that this will be a beginning. It 
will at least accomplish some good for 
the children who can attend; and it will 
give us an opportunity to demonstrate to 
the people of Nashville, at least in an 
introductory way, the value of a kinder- 
garten program.” 


sent a 
kindergartens and 


ask the board 


Following the program we received good 
reviews in both our local papers and an 
editorial in one. Mr. Oliver made two 
television appearances to explain his plan 
for experimental kindergartens. 

While we are waiting for other de- 
velopments we are working, and take pride 
in the fact that the Nashville ACE has 
furnished leadership in the campaign to 
establish public kindergartens in Nashville. 

JAMEs COSTELLO 
Publicity Chairman 
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Algebra, Book One, Elementary Course, Revised 
Algebra, Book Two, Revised—including polar 
co-ordinates 
Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry with Tables 
and 2 pamphlets: 
An Introduction to Sets and the Structure of Algebra 
Essentials of Solid Geometry including Spherical Geome- 
try—especially well suited for use in accelerated 
courses 


te Wolehons, Krichenberges, Pearson Progham 





gives yous students Me training they need today 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


! AND 
Gin COMPANY JOHN T. BURRUS, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Representative 














po ogy GUARDIAN’S 
YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE 
CRAFT 


NEEDS SUN RAY 


@ cleans, polishes, and 





SELECT FROM 


, protects ALL wood, 
over 3 MAJOR tile, composition, and 
CRAFTS other waxed floors; 


@ restores natural beauty 


* FI j 
Elementary to advanced projects BY CR PE 


* Quality materials at the lowest of © prevents concrete 


_— floors from dusting; 
* Group packs, quantity discounts © attiieba dectrustitn 
* Teaching aids, instructive craft germ-bearing dust; 
publications, movies on loan © saves floors, money 
NATIONWIDE STORE and health—yet 
LOCATIONS FOR ®@ costs amazingly little! 


PROMPT SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 


AMERICAN GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 


ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Write or phone for details. 








HANDICRAFTS CO. 
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BERLOG Quick-Change 
BULLETIN BOARD 







10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 
CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 


Completely packaged including metal 
file box and 150 aluminum 6" letters 
ready to install: 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
3 STEEL TRACTS 


Choice of baked enamel colors: Red, Blue, White, 


Green, Yellow, 


Black, Brown & Maroon 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY RE- 


FUNDED 


py | anywhere in USA within 10 days after re- 
° 


ceipt o 


ier 
YOUR BERLOC |S SHIPPED COMPLETELY AS- 


SEMBLED READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE 





r — 7 Se — —a_ oe = 
I 


BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13623 Crenshaw Bivd., Hawthorne 31, Calif. 
TO ORDER: Send check or M. O. 25% deposit 
[for C.0.D. Calif. Resid. add A% state tax. 
| Shipped F.0.B . Hawthorne Calif. (Weighs 
approx. 1% Ibs. per sq. ft.) Fill in coupon in- 

| dicating choice of size and colors. 

] CHECK SIZE: 

| 6 ft.x45”—$159.50 8 ft.x45”—$169.50 

10 ft.x45”—$179.50 12 ft.x45”—$199.50 

IFILL IN COLOR CHOICE: 

| Background ____. Border 

j Numerals RINE Be, 32 pavemignndiitdiiailieens 
*(Brown or Maroon not available for numbers) 
NAME 

I Appress 
CHY. a: BE ee 

I SIGNATURE & DATE 

| Free color brochure upon request. 























and Woodworking 


Junior and Senior High Schools 
Woodworking and Cabinet Making 


Complete discussions of the proper pro- 
cedures of the processes usually taught in 
High School Industrial Arts classes. Ade- 
quately illustrated with modern projects 
included. Concept geared to high school 
students level 





HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Bee ARR ECE RN aS 


ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


Q 
Hicko 
oe 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 








tute for Counse oin 
shop in Advanced P 
. friendly campus 

16 july 18-A¥s; 


june 13-Jely 100 


por CATALOG, WRITE ROO 


University of Minnesota. Duluth 
e Duluth Minnesota 








WE'D LIKE TO SHOW YOU 
THE CORNERSTONE 
OF OUR NEW BUILDING 





The words carved into this durable 
Bedford Stone were carefully chosen 
and are symbolic of the purpose 
which has been the force guiding this 
organization to its place of eminence 
in the Library Binding Industry. 
Our new home is dedicated to 
preserving the written word by 
building books which endure. That’s 
why your best investment is 
Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BALTIMORE fctucy" 


AGENCY 


A nation wide service; school and college place- 
ments in teaching and administration. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


in cooperation 











University of Arizona will offer, 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4—Aug. 12, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & literature 
courses. Tuition, board & room, $2.40. 

Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


CLINTON 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, Iowa 





| natural 





| designed 








L Audio-Visual Mids 


MARVIN PRATT 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Word Building In Our Language, 
shows the various ways words have en- 
tered the English language to help students 
better understand their meaning and there- 
by aid them in vocabulary development. 
Derivation of words from other languages, 
word combinations, and addition of pre- 
fixes, suffixes, or both to root words are 
shown. (1 reel. Color or black and white. 
Coronet) 


Spanish—Introducing the Language 
is a 1 reel, black and white or color film 
to relate past experiences and 


| interest to Spanish, to teach several phases, 


and stimulate interest in future study. This 
film promotes a positive attitude toward 
learning Spanish by showing that it is an 
easy language to learn. Appropriate for 
Spanish classes in junior and 
(Coronet) 


first-year 
senior high school. 


Hawaii—T he 50th State, a 16-mm film 
for the middle grades to the adult level, 
opens with an erupting volcano, in order 
to tell the story of the creation of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The film emphasizes the 
people and resources of the island, giving 
an excellent introduction to our fiftieth 
state. It traces the history of the island 
from the early Polynesian settlement to 
Hawaiian statehood and surveys the island’s 


resources and industries. (Black 


and white or color. 17 min. Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films.) 


Principles of Guidance in the Class- 


| room is a filmstrip that provides some 
| principles of guidance as they operate in 





the elementary classroom. It helps teachers 
understand what children are like, how 
to learn more about them, and what to do 
for children. 

Characteristics of different age children 
are listed and specific needs are identified. 
This filmstrip deals specifically with 6-, 8-, 
and 10-year-old groups. Produced by the 
Audio-Visual Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, it is excellent for teacher 
training classes and in-service groups. 
(Color. 3314 r.p.m. record. Wedberg As- 
sociates, 4715 South Normandie Avenue, 
Los Angeles 37, California.) 


Mr. Chairman is an entertaining and 
provocative film to show high school and 
adult groups how parliamentary rules 
work to safeguard democratic decision- 
making. This animated film demonstrates 
the rights and powers of the chairman 
and members of an organized group. It 
also defines and explains the major mo- 
tions and their priority in the conduct of 
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business. It may be used effectively in any 
situation where young people or adults 
are undertaking new activities as an or- 
ganized group. (13 min. B & W or color. 
E.B.F.) 

Teaching Science is a sound strip series 
for the pre-service and in-service training 
of elementary teachers in science. Produced 
by the Audio-Visual Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, each of these color 
filmstrips presents a lesson or short class- 
room experience. The four filmstrips in 
this series have 441 pictures and the sound 
is recorded on long-playing records—58 
minutes. Titles are: “Young Children Ex- 
plore the World of Science” (Kindergarten, 
Grades 1 and 2), “Young Children Explore 
the World of Science” (K-2), “Together 
We Learn About Sound” (3-4), “Guiding 
Children Through a Science Lesson” (5-6) . 
(Wedberg Associates) 





Yours 





for the Asking 


Check over the items in this column. 
Indicate on the coupon which you can 
use, enclose stamps, and your requests will 
be forwarded to the advertisers promptly. 


120. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper, 
enameling, reed and wrought iron, etc. 
thirty different crafts. (American Handi- 
crafts, Co.) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper, also suggests a way 
to earn money for group activities. (O & 
W Gift Tie.) 

124. 1960 Summer Sessions Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as well 
as extra-curricular activities. (University 
of Minnesota, Duluth) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display, 11” x 14” in color, illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivey-Dry Cor- 
poration) 

15. Sample of Vintex dish with details 
of money-making plans for school clubs. 
(Vine Associates) 

69. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain 
and the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1960. University of San Francisco Ex- 
tension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

77. Folder outlines courses offered in 
summer school at Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Accredited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. Rael.) 

113. New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of healthful posture. Set of 
4 in full color, plus Good Posture Award 
badge. Appeals to boys and girls, kinder- 
garten through high school. (American 
Seating Company) 
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JAPANESE PAIN TING 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 
Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 
It’s string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- To get seasonal designs, try 
able new art of string painting. light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
Its appeal is to any grade-school mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
age. It is sure to intrigue and soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
stimulate young imaginations. ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
with only common string, tem- subtle monochromatic, light tints. 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 






sign is a delightful surprise; every ! 
pattern is new and exciting—the i 
aint-soaked strings having fallen 1 
into their own pattern on paper. 1 
Use tempera or powdered water t 
colors. Make a few trial tests to ' 
find best paint consistency. ‘ 
Drop ontoafold __ Fold paper over. 
of paper a string ' Press down and 
dipped in paint. , pull out string. 
q 
I 
L) 
' 
i} 
\ Try one color. 
Then, different 
) colored strings. 


a 


Healthful. de 







Enjoy the little lift 
you get from the 
lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
Wrigley’s Gum. And, remember 
that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 











USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. E, 307 N., Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
120 122 124 125 15 69 77 113 

















Name 

Subject Grade 

School Address is 

City. , Tennessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Nothing’s better for a Teacher's Spring 
than a Glenhaven suit... except... 
the Glenhaven 2-Skirt Suit! 


Just like owning two suits for the price 


of one! and Harveys Has It! 


3-Piece Glenhaven Suit 


29.98 


This two-skirted suit of dacron and 
rayon stays neat and crisp all day. 
Perfect for the teacher for it gives two 
different smart looks . . . lets you wear 
the double-breasted cropped jacket 
over the permanent box-pleated skirt or 
with the slim skirt. In black and white, 
navy and white and tan and white, sizes 
8 to 18. 


Harveys Suits, Second Floor, 5th Ave. Side 




















Ninety-Second Annual Convention 


Tennessee Education Association 


Nashville 


April 7-8, 1960 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 
PresipiINc: Shannon Faulkner, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
THE NASHVILLE-DAviIDSON CoUNTY ALL-STAR CHORUS 


Co-Directors: Mrs. Elizabeth Johns and Earl Hinton 


Let All the Nations Praise the Lord ........:....... Leisering 

Send Forth THQ Qe. 6s cocci ek a eee Schuetky 

How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place .......0..... 2.50%: Brahms 
(from The German Requiem) 

Flallelasjahe ...... sic pus toe be Fa ASR ESE IRSA Beethoven 
(from The Mount of Olives) 

She Walks in Beaeipc 23.2.2... 6 cctv dans. cee Foltz 

It Was A Lover and Hg, fait... nce | ape Kirk 

Well, Anyway Crt ae es soe ea Weismantal-Gearhart 

Russian Picnic: 2.6.06 (GRA eee Enders 


InvocaATION: H. H. Turpen 

INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 

Greetincs: Nat Barnes, President, Tennessee School Boards As- 
sociation 

Appress: “First Person Singular,” Miss Kitty Carlisle, Panelist, 
“To. Tell the Truth” 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


The Administrative Council of the TEA; officers of East, Middle 
and West Tennessee Education Associations, the Classroom 
Teachers Department, the Tennessee Public School Officers As- 
sociation, and the Tennessee College Association. Chairmen of 
Sections, Past-Presidents, Nat Barnes, Charles Barham, and Staff 
of the TEA. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 9:15 a.m. 
PRESIDING: Shannon Faulkner, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
Willis Page, Guest Director 
Rienzi GCaene Sn. Bes koa: vase ed ae eae a ot Wagner 
Adagio Fat: SUM GR. ss o's See pa's tcl ota gs ees Samuel Barber 
Marche Slave 


Invocation: A. D. Hancock 

GREETINGS: Mrs. L. M. Graves, President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 

INTRODUCTION of the Governor: Joe Morgan, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation 
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Appress: The Honorable Buford Ellington, Governor of Tennes- 
see 
ApprEss: Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Assistant Secretary, Professional De- 
velopment and Welfare, National Education Associa- 
tion 
PLATFORM GUESTS 
The Administrative Council of the TEA, Division Heads of the 
State Department of Education, Mrs. L. M. Graves, Nat Barnes, 
Charles Barham. 


Third General Session 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 p.m. 
Concert: All-State Band and Chorus 
Dr. Frederick Ebbs, Conductor, All-State Band; University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 
Dr. John Raymond, Conductor, All-State Chorus; Director 
of Music, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 


ALL-STATE BAND 


Toccato ... shits wale. eee ee Frescobaldi-Slocum 
Fanfare and Allegro ..... (2:0: Pie aa ee Williams 
Introduction and Scherzo . 2.62655 ks IR eae Weed 
American Folk Rhapsody No. 2..............+.055- Grundman 
Iowa March ..... Fe hid soo Sig Bi toa Ey dln! Cae tates Reese .. Goldman 
Forty-Ninth Star March 2.025000. 009 SRR Gerrard 
Fugue with: GWtorale ..... 0... 5520505000 ae eee Leidzen 
Music Man-Selections ......... 5 i255 eee Willson-Lang 
GD UNCCO SIURTIMNE os os on icin ho tae Rage eee Verdi 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 
O SaCteR TWN 65:55. 35k i eee Bach-Hassler 
Sing Praises ... aie ob + d's elsieWlasy oe sid bE aes Ee Glarum 
FROGPOGE PAINE 0 555 ois ts ns aca cits wk Lvovsky-Churchill 
O Praise the Name of the Lord -......... 00.005... Tschaikovsky 
Six FoR GOMGe yo a. sha a eee 5 weenie oe Brahms 
Echo SOM... 2 22456650 ois ovis vata we eae erase Lasso 
The Stars Are With the Voyagers: 2.5. 3.<3s cocesgeeani Bright 
The Turtle Dove ... Psa Woes een _...Vaughn Williams 
GOTONEND 5 aoe cn oie ec ccc oie eo 0th ba elktesee eee Myrow 
South. Pacific Medley ............~ + 5s0.++snskuuaiae Rodgers-Warnick 


Te Deum Gustav Holst 


PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Sections meet on Friday unless otherwise noted. 


Administrators 


Fellowship Hall, Downtown Presbyterian Church, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with Audio-Visual Section 
(A short business session will be held at the close of the program.) 
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Agriculture 
Auditorium, State Library and Archives Building, 3:15 p.m. 
Presipinc: Charlie Shipley, Newport 
Appress: George Buchanan, Vice-President, National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association, Frankfort, Kentucky 
BUSINESS 


Art Education 
Room 102, McKendree Church, 1:00 p.m. 
PRESIDING: John W. Robertson, Knoxville 
1:00 Business SESSION 
1:30 INTRODUCTION OF THE PROGRAM: Frances Hoover, Knoxville 
“The Art Program in Tennessee Schools Today:” super- 
visors, art teachers, and general classroom teachers of 
selected city, county, individual school, and classroom art 
programs. These people will discuss the organization, 
facilities, and types of learning experiences of their pro- 
grams. Exhibits of art by children and youth in the 
programs discussed will accompany each presentation. 
3:00 OpEN DIscussION 
ELEMENTARY Classroom teachers are cordially invited to participate 
in this meeting. 


Association For Childhood Education 
Colonial Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 

Tueme: A Better Understanding of People in Other Lands 
“Clasp the Hands and Know the Thoughts of Men in 
Other Lands.”—JOHN MASEFIELD 

PresipINc: Mary Hall, Murfreesboro 

INvocaTION: Commissioner Joe Morgan 

“STaR SPANGLED BANNER,” Led by William Maggart; Guy Jen- 
nings, accompanist 

GREETINGS: Mary Hall, President 

INTRODUCTION OF SPECIAL GUESTS 

Ro.t Catt: Clarece Derseweh, Secretary-Treasurer 

INTRODUCTION OF SECTIONAL OFFICERS 

BUSINESS 

SPECIAL Music 

INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: Dr. Maycie Southall, Peabody College 

Appress: Dr. Eugenia Hunter, President, ACEI, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

Where Do We Go From Here? 


Association for Student Teaching 
Be& W Cafeteria, 7:30 a.m. 
PRESIDING: Dr. Thomas Whitfield, David Lipscomb College 
Appress: “New Horizons in Student Teaching,” Dr. E. T. Mc- 
Swain, Dean, Northwestern University, Evanston IIli- 
nois 
BUSINESS 


Attendance Teachers 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 5:30 p.m. 
PresipInc: Mrs. Oscar Bullen, Greeneville 
Invocation: T. W. Pickel, State Department of Education 
Group SinGinc: Directed by Myrtle Baker, Waverly 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: Arthur Jones, State Department of 
Education 
Appress: “Professional Growth,” Dr. Charles F. Ambrose, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Lexington, Kentucky Public Schools 


BUSINESS 


Audio-Visual Education 
Fellowship Hall, Downtown Presbyterian Church, 1:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Wanda Johnston, Knoxville 
1:30 Business: Audio-Visual Section 
The Departments of County Superintendents, Administrators, 
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Supervising Teachers, and Librarians have been invited to meet 
with the Department of Audio-Visual Education at 2:00 p.m. 
2:00 Appress: “More Efficient Use of Instructional Materials,” 
Dr. Ernest Tieman, Director of the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education, University of Texas 
Discussion of Dr. Tieman’s address led by Clark Meadows, 
Ernest Cotten, Mildred Patterson, Louise Meredith,-and 
Thomas Holden 


Business Education 
Planiation Room, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PresipInc: Charles G. Nix, Nashville 
12:30 LuNCHEON 
BusINEss SESSION 
1:30 Appress: “Presenting Shorthand Theory,” Charles E. Zou- 
bek, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Teachers 
War Memorial Auditorium, 8:45 a.m. 

PRESIDING: Mrs. W. O. Evers, Nashville 

INVOCATION: Rev. Farris Moore, Belmont Methodist Church 

Music: Sacred Harp Singers, Middle Tennessee State College. 
Director: Mrs. Neil Wright 

AppreEss: Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Assistant Executive Secretary, Pro- 
fessional Development and Welfare, National Educa- 
tion Association 

BUSINESS 


County Superintendents 
B. & W. Cafeteria, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: B. Clark Meadows, Carthage 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Willard E. Goslin, Professor of Education, 
and Coordinator, Korean Project, Peabody College 
2:00 MEET with Audio-Visual Section to hear Dr. Ernest Tie- 
man speak. 


Elementary Principals 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Dr. Louis Swanson, Chattanooga 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Appress: “The Principal: An Educational Leader,” Dr. E. T. 
McSwain, Dean, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 


English 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute, 2:00 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Lottie Perry Farr, Cookeville 
2:00 Business 
2:15 AppREss: “The Challenge of Today’s Classes to Teachers of 
English,” Dr. Ruth G. Strickland, President of the National 
Council of the Teachers of English 


French 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 1:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: John McBride, Knoxville 
Appress: “La presence francaise au Canada,” Prof. Jacques Courte- 
manche, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Guidance 
Parlors B. and C., Noel Hotel, 1:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: R. Emmett Pettie, Nashville 
IN CHARGE OF PROGRAM: Margaret Thompson, Memphis 
Appress: “Guidance—For What?” Ford Haynes, Memphis State 
University 
BUSINESS 
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4 A [ [ r S Lara aan No. and 
Famous Name Brands 


NEWLY ENLARGED AND 
REMODELED STORE 











BUY IT AT 
A DISCOUNT 








Shown are just a few of our increased 
selection of the newest in shoes. All 
of the bright new colors and fabrics 
for Spring are waiting your approval 


at 
Karl's 







Our Policy—to bring the women 
of this area the finest shoes obtain- 
able—Famous Name Brands at 


DISCOUNT PRICES 





EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 


Karl's 
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Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 

Social Religious Building, Peabody College, 1:30 p.m. 

(Student Section 9:30 a.m.) 

PreEsipING: Dr. Ned Warren, Peabody College, Nashville 
1:30 Business: Election of Officers and Awards 
1:45 Appress: “Quality Programs and Instruction at our Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary,” Simon McNeely, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Groups: “Current Problems and Issues in 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation” 
Health: “Health Problems and the Exceptional Child,” 
Consultant: Sam Ashcroft, Peabody College 
Physical Education and Recreation: “Quality Programs,” 
Consultants: Simon McNeely, Washington, D. C.; Jack 
Spore, Nashville 


2:15 





(aga: H. G. HILL STORES 








Women’s and Children’s Fashions 
3 locations: 
® Downtown Nashville 
® Green Hills 


® Madison Square 








Get the best . . . get 





MILK ICE CREAM 


So many more people do! 
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Athletics: “Winning Athletics,” Consultant: Coach Bubba 
Murphy, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesbore 
Driver Education and Safety: “Current Issues in Driver 
Education and Safety,” Consultant: Dr. S. B. Sudduth, 
Peabody College, Nashville 


Home Economics 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Zona H. Kelley, Morristown 
INVOCATION 
LUNCHEON Music 
BUSINESS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Joint meeting with Vocational Association in the War Memorial 
Auditorium at 1:30 p.m. 


Industrial Arts and Trade and 
Industrial Education 
War Memorial Auditorium, 3:15 p.m. 
PrEsIDING: William R. Romine, Murfreesboro 
Appress: “Challenge of the Electronic Age,” Dr. Charles R. Crakes, 
Educational Consuitant, Devry Technical Institute, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
BUSINESS 


Junior High School 
Blue Flame Room, Nashville Gas Company, 2:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: F. L. Tallant, Chattanooga 


AppreEss: “Today’s Junior High School,” Dr. William M. Alex- 
ander, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

BUSINESS 

Latin 


Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. P. J. McKnight, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:30 Appress: Dr. Lloyd Urdahl, Professor of Classical Langu- 
ages, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
2:30 BusINEss 


Library 
Ballroom, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Lorene Jacobs, Memphis 
LUNCHEON 
AppreEss: Helen Mahar, Specialist for School and Children’s Librar- 
ies, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
BUSINESS 


Mathematics 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Roy Roberts, Maryville 
ApprEss: Dr. J. A. Cooley, Head, Department of Mathematics, The 
University of Tennessee 
BUSINESS 


Modern Language 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PREsIDING: Ivy Holland, Lexington 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “What the French Think of Us,” Dr. L. Clark Keating, 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, 
University of Cincinnati 
BUSINESS 


Music Educators Association 
State Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 
PrEsIDING: Marie Hutchinson, Kingsport 
TMEA Board of Controls Meeting 
State Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 6:30 p.m. 
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Tennessee feachers 


ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THEIR 


EMPLOYEES COMMISSARY 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE 


Southeast Furniture & hug Company 





5 


Fine Furniture 
Carpeting 

Electric Ranges 
Electric Refrigerators 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Television Sets 

Hi-Fi Sets — Radios 


Automatic Washers & 
Dryers 


Air-conditioners 
Clocks — Luggage 
lroners — Heaters 
Rugs — Bedding... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE HOME 














TENNESSEE TEACHERS know it is the "one- 
stop" shopping center in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where they can find the very BEST BRANDS 
of merchandise in home furnishings. They know 
it is smart to take advantage of their “group” buying 
power and save on their purchases. They know about the 
merger of their Commissary with the South- 
east Furniture & Rug Company . . . one of the 
most important Furniture showrooms in the 


south . . . where they can shop leisurely and 


find the very latest designs and styles in fine 





furniture, carpeting, lamps and accessories . . . at SHOW- 


ROOM PRICES. 


Employee's Commissary 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE 


SOUTHEAST FURNITURE & RUG CO. 
NASHVILLE * TENN. 


Free Parking in our own convenient lot. 
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DUANE'S SHOES 


705 Church St. 


SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
30—60—90 Day Charge Accounts 


Nationally Famous Brand Shoes 


WOMEN Men 
VITALITY FLORSHEIM 
LA BELLE WINTHROP 
ACCENT WESBORO 


BRITISH WALKERS 


CHILDREN 
WEATHER BIRD 
PRO-TEK-TIV 


HANDBAGS, HOSIERY 











LOW COST CHARTER SERVICE 





CALL 


CHapel 2-4433 














Call For and Use Our Pocket Schedules 


NASHVILLE TRANSIT CO. 


60 PEABODY 











KRESS 


Merchandise You Want 
at 
Low Popular Prices 
"Watch Kress Windows" 


Stores at 





237 North Fifth Ave. and 317 North Third Avenue 











Board of Controls Dinner 


Gymnasium, YWCA 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


PrEsIDING: Marie Hutchinson, Kingsport 
GREETINGS from All-State Guest Directors 
Band: Frederick Ebbs, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Chorus: John Raymond, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 
Orchestra: Willis Page, Conductor, Nashville Symphony Or- 
chestra 
All-TMEA Member Sing: J. B. Lyle, Holston High School, Knox- 
ville, Director 


Science 


Cumberland Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Dan D. Scott, Murfreesboro 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 ApprEss: “Desirable Qualities for a Career in Science,” Dr. 
Lamar Field, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Vanderbilt 
University 
2:15 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
2:30 BusINEss MEETING, followed by Executive Committee Meet- 


ing 


Secondary School Principals 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: S. P. Hyder, Elizabethton 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 ApprEss: R. R. Vance, State Department of Education 
2:30 BusINEss 


Secretarial 


Capitol Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Jena Stout, Memphis 
LUNCHEON 
BUSINESS 
Rounb-TABLE Discussion: “Turn Interruptions into Opportunities” 


Social Studies 


Dining Room, McKendree Church, 1:45 p.m. 

PRESIDING: Clayton L. James, Murfreesboro 

ApvprEss: “Who Would Keep Abreast of Truth?” Dr. Ina C. 
Brown, Professor of Cultural Anthropology, Scarritt Col- 
lege, Nashville 

ApprEss: “The National Council for the Social Studies,” Dr. Jack 
Allen, Head, Social Science Department, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 

BUSINESS 


Spanish and Portuguese 


Parlor C-1, Maxwell House Hotel, 5:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Margaret Batey, Hillsboro High School, Nashville 
AppreEss: “Foreign Language Program in the Elementary Schools,” 
Dr. Edward G. Lodter, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City 
“Summer Institute at the University of Colorado,” Rosemary 
Edens, Elizabethton 
“Report on Modern Foreign Language Project Under Title III,” 
Sarah Whitten, Supervisor, Modern Foreign Languages, 
Tennessee State Department of Education 


Special Education 


Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Joyce Bromley, Knoxville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
INTRODUCTIONS 
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8th Ave. and Church St. ee 


AL 4-1744 













Beautiful new footwear ..... 
a wonderful selection of 
styles in always-wanted 


Moraclepret, Mou f 
$9.* be $11.°° “=a | 


Smart shoes for graceful poise! Shown here are 
three of the many styles that await your 
selection. Unconditionally guaranteed. 
High and medium heels. Advertised 
in McCalls. Sizes 5 to 10 in AAA 
to B. Street Floor 























Joe Overstreet 


Chuck Rounds Mrs. Elizbeth Willys 


Distributing 
Company 





ACM 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


Teaching Aids and Educational Materials 


for 


School « Home « Church 


Free Parking—Open Saturdays 


Telephone CY 1-5171 
Miss Lucille Talley 


1807-A 2\st Avenue, S. 
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1+1+1=3 
3 PART WONDERFUL 
\ WARDROBER BY 
Roberta Fay 
$29.95 


Be perfectly attired for the entire day! 
Slim sheath with jacket for days of teach- 
ing-remove the jacket for informal din- 
ners! For variety wear the jacket with skirt— 
or add a blouse for a suit effect. This versa- 
tile outfit is the answer for Spring. Navy 
or blue. Sizes 12-20. Shantung weave in 


pure silk. 
c. k.’s ready-to-wear-2nd floor 














1:30 ApprEss: “Re-education of Emotionally Disturbed Pupils 
by Teachers,” Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 

BUSINESS 


Speech 


Parlors A & B, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: R, Eugene Crain, Memphis 
INvOcATION: Mrs. Nancy N. Pridemore, Dobyns-Bennett School, 
Kingsport 
ApprEss: Dr. Loren Reid, Professor of Speech, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 
BUSINESS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Supervising Teachers 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 


Thursday, 4:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Mildred M. Patterson 
4:30 BusINEss SESSION 
5:00 DINNER 
Music: Knox County Teachers’ Chorus 
Appress: “Living and Learning,” Dr. Andrew D. Holt, Presi- 
dent, University of Tennessee 


Tennessee College Association 


Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel 
9:20 a.m., Thursday, April 7 
THEME: Higher Education in Tennessee 
PRESIDING: President Paul Meek, Dean, University of Tennessee, 
Martin Branch 
9:20 INVOCATION 
“Problems in Higher Education Facing Administrators in 
Tennessee,” Dr. Paul Meek, Dean, University of Tennes- 
see Martin Branch 
9:50 “SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SELF-EVALUATION STUDY” 
10:25 PANEL DISCUSSION 
11:30 Discussion 
12:15 LUNCHEON 
2:00 “RECENT TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION” 
2:30 “THE OUTLOOK IN TENNESSEE” 
3:00 SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM 
3:30 BusINEss 


Tennessee School Food Service 


Activity Room, Cain-Sloan Building, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. A. J. Poe, Kingsport 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
INVOCATION: Mr. B. E. Hobgood, Murfreesboro 
Fashion Show by Cain-Sloan Company 
1:30 Business MEETING 
Special Music Arranged by John Kline, Music Supervisor, 
Davidson County Board of Education 
2:00 Appress: “Food Habits of Teen Agers,” Lura M. Odland, 
Dean, College of Home Economics, University of Tennes- 
see 


Vocational Association 


War Memorial Auditorium, 1:30 p.m. 

PRESIDING: Ruth DeFriese, Knoxville 

INVOCATION: Orrissa P. Simpson, District Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Knoxville 

PANEL: “Vocational Education in Action,” G. E. Freeman, Mod- 
erator, John Carney, Ed Hudgens, Eloise Matthews, 
T. R. Petty, W. A. Seeley, Mable Yates 

BusINnEss SESSION 

ELECTION OF NEW OFFICERS 
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5TH & UNION 
AND HARDING ROAD 


Welcome Spring! 


In a perfect "'little’’ dress from our new line of moderately 
priced dresses with the high fashion look! Shown 
is a smartly simple dress of beautiful 
linen with one self-rose for adornment. Fully lined 
and only 14.98. Just one of the many 
hin which you can now choose in 
our second floor ready-to-wear. 











SATSUMA TEA ROOM 
424 UNION STREET 


Established 1892 


JOHN WEIS, INC. 


Wholesale Jobbers of 
BARBER and BEAUTY SUPPLIES 


226 Fourth Ave., No. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 











WHITES 
GIFT AND CARD SHOP 
27 ARCADE 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


Gifts and Greeting Cards 
For Every Occasion 














THE CHARCOAL ROOM 


1719 WEST END AVENUE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


U. S$. Choice Steaks and other Fine 
Foods in a refined musical 
atmosphere 
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_ EXTRA 
EARNINGS 
FOR 
YOU 


Savings deposited 
by the 10th earn 
from the Ist of the 
month! Why get 
less than 


4% 


dividends 


| , , 
| SAVE by MAIL 


ask for your FREE 
Save-by-Mail kit! 


SECURITY 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 











REGARDLESS OF WHERE YOU'RE STAYING 


We Welcome You To Nashville 


ALLEN HOTEL—2004 West End Ave. ..................... ALpine 4-3321 
Sam M. Allen, Owner; Reese Askew, Manager 


CLARKSTON HOTEL—315 Seventh Ave., No. .... ALpine 5-1241 
Lloyd Judd, Manager 


DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL—314 Sixth Ave., No. ALpine 5-2121 
Leon Womble, Vice-President and Manager 


HERMITAGE HOTEL—231 Sixth Ave., No. .............. ALpine 6-2161 
Richard R. Hall, Manager 


JAMES ROBERTSON HOTEL—118 Seventh Ave., No. ALpine 6-5121 
George Thomas, Owner; Len Murrell, Manager 


MAXWELL HOUSE HOTEL—207 Fourth Ave., No. ALpine 5-2112 
George L. Bauer, General Manager 


NOEL HOTEL—202 Fourth Ave., No......................... ALpine 6-6661 
Hayes Noel, Owner 


SAM DAVIS HOTEL—132 Seventh Ave., No. ................. 7 .....ALpine 6-4673 
Charles A. Wheeler, Jr., President; Russell Nichol, General Manager 


SAVOY HOTEL—142 Seventh Ave., No. ..............00.0.0000.. ALpine 6-2681 
Zeb Brevard, Owner-Manager 


NASHVILLE HOTEL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Lola Cunningham, President .............. W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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GUESTS | 
For the General 
Sessions 


Governor Buford 
Ellington will, if 
his busy schedule 
permits, address 
the Friday morning 
general session. His 
inauguration as 
Tennessee’s _forty- 
second governor 
climaxes a _ career 
of public service 
which began when 
the people of 
Marshall County 
elected him to the 
General Assembly 
in 1948. 

After one term 
in the Legislature, 
he organized and 
supervised the sales 
force of the newly 
organized ‘Tennes- 
see Farm Bureau Insurance Service. He was asked to assume 
that post as a result of his work in organizing the service and 
in obtaining a health insurance program for farmers. He was 
appointed agriculture commissioner by former Governor Frank 
Clement, a post he held until March, 1958. 

Governor Ellington is active in the Methodist Church. He 
served as a member of the Board of Stewards of the Verona 
Methodist Church, and was named a steward of the Glendale 
Methodist Church when he moved to Nashville in 1952. He has 
also taught the Men’s Bible Class at both churches. 

He is a Scottish Rite Mason and active in Al Menah Shrine 
Temple at Nashville. 


Dr. T. M. Stin- 
nett, who will ad- 
dress the Friday 
morning general 
session, heads the 
National Commis- 
sion on Teacher 
Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards 
of the National 
Education Associa- 
tion on Teacher 
Education and 
Professional Stand- 
ards of the National 
Education Associa- 
tion. A native of 
Arkansas, Dr. Stin- 
nett previously 
served as superin- 
tendent of schools, 
Stamps, Arkansas; 
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as assistant state commissioner of education and director of teacher 
education and certification with the Arkansas State Department 
of Education; as Executive Secretary of the Arkansas Education 
Association; and as executive assistant to the president of the 
University of Arkansas. 

Dr. Stinnett has been president of the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification and 
secretary of the Southern Conference on Teacher Education. He 
served as a member of the Accrediting Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; as a mem- 
ber of the Sub-Committee on Teacher: Personnel of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education; and serves as Consultant to the 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education; 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education; and as a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the National Teachers Examina- 
tions. He has assisted state departments of education in the 
revision of certification requirements. 

In addition to articles for various professional magazines in 
the field of education, he is author of a number of publications 
in teacher education and several public school text-books. His 
more recent publications include: The Accreditation of Insti- 
tutions for Teacher Preparation, a Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States (co- 
author), The Teacher and Professional Organizations, and Pro- 
fessional Problems of Teachers (co-author). 

Dr. Stinnett is editor of The Journal of Teacher Education. 


“Being a _ panelist 
on “To Tell The 
Truth” is the most 
delightful job I 
ever had,” confides 
Kitty Carlisle, star 
of stage, screen and 
television, who will 
speak at the Thurs- 
day evening session. 

Aptly described 
as a dynamic 
concentration of 
glamour, wit, in- 
telligence and a 
natural aptitude 
for performing, 
Miss Carlisle has 
conquered almost 
every phase of 
the entertainment 
world. 

Born in New 
Orleans, she went to Switzerland at the age of 10 and was edu- 
cated there and at a finishing school in Paris where she also 
studied voice and piano. 

“When the family fortunes declined,” as the forthright Miss 
Carlisle explains, “my studies went into professional gear.” 
These studies included work at the Theatre de L’Atelier in 
Paris and the Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts in London. In 
London, she also continued her vocal training under private 
coaches. 

Returning to the United States, Kitty made her professional 
debut at the Capitol Theatre in New York in a condensed 
version of the musical, “Rio Rita.” Moving over to Broadway, 
she appeared next in “Champagne Sec,” an English-language 
version of the Johann Strauss light opera, “Die Fledermaus.” 

In recent years, she has played in “The Rape of Lucrece” 
and “Kiss Me Kate” at the New York City Center, plus some 
summer stock in which she starred in productions of husband 
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Complete convenient one-stop shopping 


for the entire family— 


MADISON SQUARE SHOPPING CENTER 


Covered Sidewalks Free Parking For 10,000 Customers 


These Friendly Merchants to Serve You 


Chesters Jones Pet Shop Kay Jewelry Co. 
Family Booterie Nashville Gas Co. Walgreen’s 
McClure’s Model Shoe Rebuilders Three Sisters 
Levy’s J. C. Penney Co. Woolworth’s 


Commerce Union Bank 
Edwards Gift & Stationery 


Thom McAn 
Ceigler’s 


Child’s Toggery 


Kroger’s 


Madison Square Barber Shop 


Tennessee Tourist National Food Stores 
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@ Green Hills Village 


@ 222 bth Avenue, North 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 


Suburban shopping . . . Downtown shopping ... there's a B&W CAFETERIA waiting to 
serve you with the finest in foods, in a beautiful and relaxing atmosphere. B&W CAFETERIA, 
222 6th. Avenue North, Downtown Nashville, and the new B&W CAFETERIA in Green Hills. 


Green Hills open on Sundays. 


B & W CAFETERIAS 
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Moss Hart’s “The Man Who Came to Dinner” and “Lady in 
the Dark.” 

Miss Carlisle will reminisce about herself and her fabulous 
life in the entertainment world. 


Frederick Charles Ebbs, guest conduc- 
tor of the All-State Band, is associate 
professor of music at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He is especially in- 
terested in music education and 
concert and marching bands. Mr. 
Ebb’s varied experience includes work 
as supervisor of music, Rittman, Ohio, 
schools; director of bands, Hobart, 
Indiana, city schools; guest instructor, 
University of Michigan; visiting lec- 
turer, University of Illinois; associate 
professor, head of wind and percus- 
sion instrument department and direc- 
tor of bands, Baldwin-Wallace College; 
clinic director and guest conductor for thirty band camps, 
festivals, clinics, and workshops in fifteen states and the District 
of Columbia, and festival adjudicator in contests and compe- 
titions throughout the Middle West. Mr. Ebb received the 
Civic Service Award of the Hobart, Indiana, F.O.E.; the Citi- 
zenship Citation of the Hobart, Indiana Rotary Club; and the 
Alumni Merit Award from Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 


Ohio. 





Willis Page, one of the outstanding 
young conductors in the country will 
conduct the All-State Orchestra at the 
Friday evening session. Mr. Page, se- 
lected from more than 100 applicants 
to become the new music director and 
conductor of the Nashville Symphony 
Orchestra, moved to Nashville in Sep- 
tember, after a successful five-year 
career as conductor of the Buflalo 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Page was a_ distinguished 
double bass player as a student at 
the Eastman School of Music. As a 
member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky, he was soon elevated to the 
first desk. 

A pioneer in binaural sound recording, Mr. Page directed 
works for several recordings named by national magazines as 
the best expression of the new process. In Buffalo he inaugurated 
the high school concerts which played to capacity assemblies 
of young people. Enthusiasm from all these groups convinced 
him that young people respond to the best in music when 





given an opportunity to hear it. 


Dr. John D. Raymond, director of 
music at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, will conduct the All- 
State Chorus at the Friday evening 
general session. Dr. Raymond received 
the B.S. degree in public school music 
from West Chester State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania, and the M.S. 
degree from Columbia University, 
New York. He did graduate work at 
the Julliard School of Music, New 
York City, during summer sessions, 
and was awarded an honorary D.M. 
degree by Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma. , 
Before going to Lafayette, Dr. Raymond gained an enviable 
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reputation teaching music at Coatesville and Lower Merion High 
Schools in Pennsylvania where he produced state and national 
champion choral groups. He was visiting professor of music 
in charge of vocal music at the University of Pennsylvania 
summer session in 1947. Dr. Raymond at present is director 
of the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the 
Musical Arts Chorus of Easton, Pennsylvania. He auditioned, 
trained, and directed the glee club in the 1952 University of 
Pennsylvania “Mask and Wig Club” production, “Here’s Howe!” 

Stressing diction—consonants and vowels, Dr. Raymond masters 
a technique which is often overlooked in many choral groups. 


For Sectional 
Meetings 


Dr. William M. Alexander, guest of 
the Junior High School section, was 
born in McKenzie, Tennessee, and 
did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Tennessee and Bethel 
College. His graduate work was at 
Peabody College and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He _be- 
came professor of education § at 
Peabody in February, 1958, and in 
September, 1959, chairman of the 
Peabody Department of Education. He 
has served as visiting professor in the 
summer sessions of various universi- 
ties, as a consultant for several school 
systems, and as special consultant for the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Alexander, currently president of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, is author of State 
Leadership in Improving Instruction (1940), Are You a Good 
Teacher? (1959), and various other educational monographs and 
articles. He is also co-author with Dr. J. Galen Saylor of the 
University of Nebraska, of Curriculum Planning (1954) and 
Modern Secondary Education (1959); with Dr. Paul M. Halver- 
son of Syracuse University, of Effective Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (1956); of Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems (1950) with Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and associates. He was a contributor to 
the 1958 International Yearbook on Education, and to various 
He is consulting editor of the 





other professional yearbooks. 
Rinehart Education Pamphlet series. 


Dr. Charles Ambrose, guest of the 
Attendance Teachers, is director of 
pupil personnel services in the Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, public schools. Dr. 
Ambrose, who earned his Ed.D. de- 
gree at the University of Kentucky, 
also did graduate work in the Kent 
School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

His professional service includes 
both teaching and counseling in 
Georgia and Kentucky public schools. 
He has also been intake officer in a 
juvenile court, and an instructor in 
summer sessions of Georgetown Col- 
lege and the University of Kentucky. 
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Cokesbury Means Books 
--- and 
more important still, 
Cokesbury Means Service! 


% 
— 





417 Church Street 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Phone AL 4-9488 


(Are you on our mailing list 
to receive our big annual 
book Catalog?) 





We are 
Teachers Pets 
AMERICAN CREDIT 

Has a 
SPECIAL LOAN PLAN 
FOR TEACHERS 
No Security required 
AMERICAN’S 
LOW PAYMENTS 
YOU GET 18 PAYMENTS 
© PD canes scsscccsciscccercamn $13.00 
I sini. ccnssnsocsessccusemmen 44 
| RR RES 60.00 
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Dr. Ina Corinne Brown, whose work 
and travels in many parts of the 
world has given her extensive ac- 
quaintance with varied cultures, will 
address the Social Studies section. Dr. 
Brown, professor of social anthro- 
pology at Scarritt College has also 
been a special lecturer for Fisk Uni- 
versity, Wanderbilt University, Pea- 
body College, and Nashville School of 
Social Work. She was at one time 
senior specialist in social studies for 
the U.S. Office of Education. Her 
travels include a European travel 
seminar; lecture tours in Cuba; study 
of race and culture contacts in India, China, Korea, and Japan; 
and research at the British Museum and Oxford University 
Libraries as a Rosenwald Fellow. She is author of Story of the 
American Negro, Socio-economic Approach to Educational Prob- 
lems, Race Relations in a Democracy, and Understanding Other 


Cultures. 





George W. Buchanan, guest of the 
Agriculture section, is a teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture in Frankfort, 
Kentucky. He is presently serving on 
the board of directors of the Central 
Kentucky Education Association and 
on the executive committee of the 
Kentucky Vocational Association and 
the Kentucky Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association. He is also a 
member of the managing-editing 
Board of the national agriculture 
magazine. Mr. Buchanan received the 
honorary Kentucky Farmer Degree 
awarded by the Kentucky F.F.A. 





Charles R. Crakes, guest of the In- 
dustrial Arts section, is described as 
a man who knows his topic and who 
through a combination of facts, in- 
spiration and humor delivers in sys- 
tematic manner a message that is vital 
and up-to-date. His years of service as 
a classroom teacher, principal, and 
superintendent have provided him 
with an extensive background of 
knowledge on current education prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Crakes has been a summer 
school instructor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and has been a speaker for 
hundreds of conferences and conventions. He is the author of a 
series of “School Service” bulletins. 





Dr. Lamar Field, professor of chemis- 
try at Vanderbilt University and 
guest speaker for the Science section, 
is author of an article in the 
Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology 
and numerous papers in leading 
scientific journals. He is also con- 
sultant to the Redstone Arsenal Divi- 
sion, Thiokol Chemical Corporation. 
Dr. Field earned both the B.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, specializing in 
organic chemistry. 
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Dr. Willard Goslin, professor of edu- 
cation, and coordinator of the Korean 
project of Peabody College will ad- 
dress the County Superintendents. Dr. 
Goslin .who has traveled extensively 
in most parts of the world in an at- 
tempt to better understand the strug- 
gles of the common man in his quest 
for freedom, justice, and a decent 
standard of living, has served as advisor 
in education and human relationships 
in England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Denmark. He served as 
chairman of the Conference on Human 





Relations sponsored by the International Council of Christians 
and Jews which met in Seelisburg, Switzerland, August, 1947, 
and which had delegates from most of the European countries 


as well as the United States and Australia. 


As a school superintendent in Missouri, where he began 
teaching, he served as president of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, and also helped to develop a new state constitution 
which the people of Missouri adopted on February 27, 1945. Dr. 
Goslin was chairman for the 1945 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Paths to Better Schools, 
and was elected AASA president for 1948-49. He was also chair- 
man of the 1947 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Organizing the Elementary School for 
Living and Learning, and has contributed articles to Educa- 
tional Leadership, Childhood Education, The Nation’s Schools, 


Education, and other national magazines. 


Dr. Albert Ford Haynes, Jr., guest 
speaker of the Guidance section, is 
assistant professor of education at 
Memphis State University, teaching 
classes in professional education, in 
high school methods, and guidance 
and counseling. Dr. Haynes is a 
member of the Tennessee State Guid- 
ance Committee, the Commission on 
Research and Services of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and educational 
consultant to Lausanne School, Mem- 
phis. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and a graduate 





of Memphis State University and the University of Tennessee. 


Dr. Eugenia Hunter, president of 
ACEI will address the Tennessee ACE. 
She had previously held various of- 
fices in the Greensboro and North 
Carolina ACE. Currently professor of 
elementary education at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greensboro, Dr. Hunter has 
taught in summer sessions of several 
colleges, including Peabody. She is 
listed in the first edition of Who's 
Who Among Women in the U.S. and 
Who’s Who in the South and South- 


west. 
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Dr. L. Clark Keating, whose experi- 
ence crosses several languages, will 
address the Modern Language section. 
His wide interests have led to study 
at the Sorbonne; College de France; 
Middlebury, Vermont; Heidelberg; and 
Madrid. A visiting professor at the 
University of Tennessee in 1947, and 
resident dean of the University of 
Maryland Graduate Foreign Study 
Group in Paris, 1949-50, he is cur- 
rently head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at the University 
of Cincinnati. He has contributed 
to French and Spanish publications. 


Edward G. Lodter, guest of the 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
has been chairman of the modern 
language department at East Tennes- 
see State College since 1949. Born in 
Newport R.I., Mr. Lodter attended 
public schools there and was gradu- 
ated from St. Stephens College (now 
Bard) at Annandale, N.Y. He held 
an assistantship in the modern lan- 
guage department of Northwestern 
University where he earned the M.A. 
degree. He also did graduate work 
at Columbia University. Prior to 
joining the faculty of E.T.S.C., he was 
professor of modern languages at Milligan College. 


Mary Helen Mahar, guest of the Li- 
brary section, is specialist for school 
and children’s libraries in the Library 
Services Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education. During 1951-52 Miss 
Mahar studied library services to chil- 
dren and young people in the United 
Kingdom on a Fulbright Fellowship. 
She is a past executive secretary of 
the American Association of School 
Librarians, and was ALA _ observer 
to the United Nations, 1953-54. Miss 
Mahar has been a visiting instructor 
at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York; State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, N. Y.; and Columbia University. 

She is author of Certification of School Librarians, a bulletin 
of the Office of Education, and co-author of “School Library 
Materials in Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages, 


and Guidance . . . How to Use Them.” 


Simon A. McNeely, specialist for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Athletics in the U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation, is guest of the Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation Associa- 
tion. Mr. McNeely who has contri- 
buted to many bulletins and _ profes- 
sional journals, has made a special 
study of institutions offering profes- 
sional preparation in health, physical 
education and recreation for the U.S. 
Office of Education. He received the 
honor award of the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in 1955. His many 
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important committee assignments include the conference staff 
of the President’s Conference on Fitness of American Youth and 
the joint committee of the AAHPER, responsible for the 
physical education platform and its interpretation. He has also 
been a consultant to the educational policies commission in the 
preparation of a statement on School Athletics—Problems and 
Policies. 


Dr. Eldridge Tracy McSwain, guest 
of the Elementary Principals and the 
Association for Student Teaching, is 
dean of the Northwestern University 
School of Education. His wide re- 
search interests, covering the areas of 
elementary education, child develop- 
ment, school administration, and teach- 
er education, are reflected in numerous 
articles in professional journals and 
his contributions to yearbooks of The 
John Dewey Society, Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
He is also co-author of Evaluating 
Elementary School Curriculum and the textbook series, Under- 
standing Arithmetic. 


Dr. Ruth Strickland, speaker for the 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English, is president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
professor of education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. She has served as Senior Spe- 
cialist in Extended School Services, 
U.S. Office of Education, as Consultant 
in Japan for the War Department, as 
book review editor for Childhood Edu- 
cation, as chairman of the Research 
committee and president of the As- 
sociation of Childhood Education In- 
ternational. Dr. Strickland is author of 
The Language Arts in the Elementary School, English is Our 
Language, and is co-outhor of Language Arts for Today’s Chil- 
dren. She is also a contributor to numerous professional journals. 


Dr. Ernest Tiemann, president-elect of 
the NEA Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, is special guest for the 
joint meeting of the Audio-Visual 
section, Administrators, County Super- 
intendents, Supervisors, and Librarians. 
Dr. Tiemann is associate professor 
of education and director of the Vis- 
ual Instruction Bureau, University of 
Texas. He is an advisor to the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission of the 
NEA, and has had numerous com- 
mittee assignments in the NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
where he currently serves as chair- 
man of the Audio-Visual and Teacher Education Committee and 
as a member of the editorial advisory board of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

Dr. Tiemann has made numerous contributions to professional 
journals, and was editor of the “Bridges for Ideas” Handbook 
Series: Tearsheets for Teaching, Bulletin Boards for Teaching, 
Felt Boards for Teaching, Lettering Techniques, Using the Con- 
sultant, Models for Teaching, Production of 2 x 2-inch Slides 
for School Use, The Tape Recorder, and Educational Displays and 
Exhibits. He is well known to many Tennessee teachers who 
have attended conferences where he had a major role. 
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Dr. Lloyd B. Urdahl, guest speaker 
for the Latin section, is assistant pro- 
fessor of Classics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Dr. Urdahl, who teaches 
ancient civilization and Greek, has 
specialized in Athenian history. He 
attended the summer session of the 
American Academy in Rome in 1955 
and the summer session of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at 
Athens in 1956. 


Dr. Loren D. Reid, guest of the 
Speech section, is professor of speech 
at the University of Missouri, and a 
past executive secretary of the Speech 
Association of America. Under aus- 
pices of the University of Maryland, 
he has taught in England and Ger- 
many, where he also did research and 
studied problems in phonetics, princi- 
pally foreign accent and dialects. He 
was a Carnegie visiting professor of 
speech at the University of Hawaii 
in 1957. 

Dr. Reid is author of Charles James 
Fox: A Study of an Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Author, Teaching Speech, and 
mentals of Speaking, a college textbook. 


Charles E. Zoubek, guest of the Busi 
ness section, is co-author of many of 
the books in the Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified program used in U.S. high 
schools. He is at present shorthand 
editor of the Gregg Publishing Divis 
ion of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Previously, Mr. Zoubek had taught at 
Hunter College, New York, where he 
developed many shorthand reporters. 
He has lectured in numerous colleges 
and universities, and since 1949 has 
conducted the shorthand and trans- 
cription seminars in Chicago. Mr. 
Zoubek is one of the few who hold 
the degree of Certified Shorthand 
University of the State of New York. 
mond medal for writing 200 words 








co-author of The Funda- 





Reporter granted by the 
He holds the Gregg dia- 
a minute and has given 


many inspiring demonstrations of his skill before teacher and 


student groups. 


R. R. Vance, director of instructional 
administration in the State Depart- 
ment of Education since 1934 is guest 
of the secondary School principals, 
Educated in the public schools and 
the University of Tennessee, Mr. 
Vance has spent his professional life 
in the state, beginning as professor 
of psychology and education at Tus- 
culum College, and becoming suc- 
cessively principal of Robbins Public 
school, principal of Clarksville High 
School, and supervisor of secondary 
schools for East Tennessee. 

On leave from 1948 to 1950, Mr. 





Vance was secondary education advisor in Germany, and during 
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1951-52 he was consultant on secondary school administration in 
Japan. On both these assignments under the Department of 
the Army, he not only helped democratize and improve the 
educational systems, but served unofficially as goodwill ambas- 
sador between the nations. 

Mr. Vance is a past president of the National Association of 
State High School Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Edu- 
cation, and has been chairman of several committees of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons and Dinners 
Thursday, April 7 

Dinner 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson 


Hotel, 5:30 p.m. Reservations: Arthur Jones, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville. 


Friday, April 8 
Breakfast 
ASSOCIATION FoR STUDENT TEACHING: B & W Cafeteria, 7:30 a.m. 


Luncheons i 

ACE: Colonial Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Re- 
servations: Miss Clarice Derseweh, 1103 Gale Lane, Nashville. 
Price: $1.85. 

BusINEss: Plantation Room, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: 
Jerry Rust, Business Education Department, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 
p-m. Reservations: Robert Hallman, Kirkpatrick School, 
1000 Sevier Street, Nashville. 

Home Economics: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
12:30 p.m. Reservations: Mrs. Mary Buckner, Charlotte. 
LaTIN: Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Mrs. P. J. McKnight, Belmont College, Nashville. 
LiprarRy: Ballroom, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Mrs. 
J. W. Breuer, librarian, Isaac Litton High School, Nashville. 

Price $1.75. 

MopERN LANGUAGE: Room 101, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Miss Ivy Holland, 308 Maple Street, Lexing- 
ton. Price: $2.50. 

Music: Gymnasium, YWCA, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Miss Frances 
Southerland, East Nashville Junior High School, Nashville. 
Price: $1.50. 

RETIRED TEACHERS: Parlor C-1, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 

SciENcE: Cumberland Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Miss Helen Pilkinton, Box 931, David Lips- 
comb College, Nashville 5. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Dr. Howard Kirksey, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. Contact Dr. 
Kirksey before April 1. 

SPECIAL EpucaTIon: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. Beauton W. Simpson, 103 Cherokee Road, 
Nashville 5. Price: $2.00. 

SPEECH: Parlors A & B, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations: Norma Sykes, Cohn High School, Nashville. 


Dinners 

DELTA Kappa GAMMA: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 6:00 p.m. 
Price: $3.25. Mail check to Maxine Elliott, 2620 Ashwood 
Avenue, Nashville 12, by April 1. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE: Parlor C-1, Maxwell House, 5:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Margaret Batey, Hillsboro High School, Nash- 
ville, or call CY 1-6916. 


Tea 
Arua DELTA Kappa: Room 10], McKendree Methodist Church, 
3:30-4:30. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


























Lipscomb's air-conditioned Food Services Center, with this main dining hall, an adjoining room equipped with booths, and private dining rooms for faculty 


and students, is a part of a $6,000,000 Expansion Program now under way. A new air-conditioned dormitory for women will be ready for occupancy in the 


spring term. Other construction is planned. 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


HAS A SUMMER PROGRAM THAT WILL FIT YOUR VACATION PLANS 


Earn up to Seven Hours of Credit in Any One of Three Short Sessions 
And Still Have Nearly Two Months Free for a Long Summer Vacation 


Lipscomb's 1960 Summer Quarter will be divided into three 
complete sessions: June 13—July 6, July 7—July 29, and 
August |—August 24. You may register for any or all of 
these, with a full schedule of education courses to choose 
from, including supervised student teaching in Lipscomb 
High School and Elementary School, both of which have 
large summer enrollments. in Lipscomb's Summer Quarter 
it is possible to complete degree requirements, qualify 
for a state teaching certificate, or add certification in 
elementary or high school subjects. 


Counselors of high school seniors may be interested to know 
that Lipscomb offers a special program for beginning fresh- 
men in the Summer Quarter. Full year courses in English, 
history, or biology may be completed. Sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors will also find summer courses to round out their 
schedules, and daily Bible study is provided for all in the 
summer, as it is in the regular session. Students planning to 
enter in the fall should make early application and reserve 
dormitory space as soon as possible. Summer applications 
should also be made early. 





SEE. 





Lipscomb is a member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Tennessee State 
Department of Education awards cians certificates to those who complete the pre- 
scribed programs in elementary and secondary education for B.S. or B.A. degrees. For 
Summer Schedule or further information about the reqular session, write: WILLARD 


COLLINS, VICE-PRESIDENT, DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 5, TENNES- 








Willard Collins 
Vice-President 


Athens Clay Pullias 
President 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


Mack Wayne Craig 
Dean 
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the experts have their say! 


GQ) uapratine and ReGULINE 
by American Desk by American Desk 
And the opinion is unanimous! Tested in use from kindergarten to college, American Desk school 


furniture proves itself on all counts. Let us arrange an on-the-spot demonstration in your school. 
From a complete line, you’ll find units designed with you in mind. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Contact 


MASSEY SEATING CO. — Neshvitie 10° Tenn. 








